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Introduction 

The  origin  of  the  American  high  school  assembly  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  early  colleges  in  Colonial  times.    As  these  early 
colleges  were  designed  primarily  to  train  men  for  the  ministry, 
it  is  only  natural  that  religious  exercises  should  occupy  a  prom- 
inent place  in  their  programs.    Their  daily  chapel  services  were 
as  a  result  almost  entirely  religious  and  in  being  such  they  formed 
a  good  training  ground  for  the  future  ministers. 

When  the  high  schools  came  into  existence  they  proceeded  to 
copy  the  university  chapel  service  much  as  they  copied  many  other 
university  institutions.    Many  high  schools  still  hold  daily 
chapel  services.    These  services  are  mainly  religious  and  are 
usually  directed  exclusively  by  the  principal. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  the  assembly  idea  came 
when  educators  began  to  realize  all  the  dormant  possibilities 
that  it  possessed.    Then  came  the  period  of  pupil  participation. 
With  the  advent  of  this  new  type  of  program  it  became  necessary 
to  lengthen  the  assembly  period.    The  result  was  that  the  daily 
chapel  service  changed  into  a  less  frequent  but  somewhat  longer 
period.    Most  schools  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  stage  of  pupil 
participation. 

The  latest  stage  of  development  that  some  schools  are  be- 
ginning to  touch  is  that  of  audience  participation.     In  this 
sort  of  program  the  audience  is  called  upon  to  express  opinions 
or  to  answer  questions. 

One  of  the  best  definitions  of  the  assembly  is  that  of 
Martha  Fleming.     If  we  substitute  the  word  assembly  for  morning 
exercise  we  have  a  very  good  definition. 
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"The  morning  exercise  (assembly)  is  a  common  meeting  ground; 
it  is  the  family  altar  of  the  school  to  which  each  brings  his 
of f erings-the  fruits  of  his  observations  and  studies,  or  the 
music,  literature  and  art  that  delight  him;  a  place  where  all  co- 
operate for  the  pleasure  and  well  being  of  the  whole;  where  all 
contribute  to  and  share  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life 
of  the  whole;  where  all  bring  their  best  and  choicest  experiences 
in  the  most  attractive  form  at  their  command."1 

CO.  Davis  calls  it  "a  clearing  house  for  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  school  world,  a  focus  of  knowledge  and  activity, 
and  a  source  from  which  should  come  the  desire  for  further  know- 
ledge and  ability  to  use  well  in  life  the  knowledge  already 
acquired. "8 


The  Morning  Exercise  as  a  Socializing  Influence,  Francis  W. 
Parker  School  Yearbook;  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Junior  High  School  Education,  CO.  Davis,  P. 354 
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Chapter  I 
Aims  of  the  Assembly 

The  benefits  that  can  be  derived  from  an  up-to-date  assembly 
program  are  very  numerous.     Educators  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  realize  that  the  assembly  can  serve  in  a  much  more  useful  ca- 
pacity than  merely  as  a  medium  through  which  announcements  are 
given  to  the  school.     The  result  is  that  high  school  assemblies 
are  becoming  more  educative  and  less  administrative  and  ceremon- 
ial in  their  nature.    Most  authors  list  from  eight  to  twelve 
specific  aims  that  should  be  met  by  an  up-to-date  program.  The 
following  list  is  a  summary  of  the  more  important  objectives: 

To  Unify  the  School;    Too  often  in  the  large  high  school 
the  pupils  see  only  one  small  part  of  the  whole  school.  Without 
assemblies,  the  width  of  their  contacts  in  the  school  may  consist 
in  the  meeting  of  five  or  six  teachers,  the  association  of  fifty 
to  eighty  different  pupils,  a  contact  with  four  or  five  subjects, 
and  what  they  observe  in  passing  through  the  corridors.  Needless 
to  say,  this  forms  a  very  small  part  of  the  program  of  a  modern 
up-to-date  high  school. 

The  assembly  is  a  medium  through  which  the  pupils  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  whole  school  or  a  large  part  of  it  to- 
gether at  one  time.    Just  the  fact  of  meeting  together  and  sharing 
the  same  experiences  with  every  one  else  in  the  school  tends  to 
develop  in  the  individual  a  certain  esprit  de  corps.    For  the 
pupil  to  see  a  thousand  people  gathered  together  in  one  hall  is 
much  more  effective  than  simply  to  be  told  that  the  school  houses 
a  thousand  pupils. 
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Furthermore  the  programs  should  present  to  the  pupil  a 
cross  section  of  school  life.    For  example,  a  program  put  on  by 
musical  clubs  would  present  an  entirely  new  side  of  school  life 
to  the  student  who  was  not  studying  music. 

Pep  meetings  and  assemblies  designed  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
in  the  support  of  school  activities  such  as  athletic  contests 
is  one  way  of  creating  school  spirit, 

"The  assembly  is  a  clearing  house  for  all  school  activities 
and  as  such  shows  the  relationship  of  the  various  parts  and  un- 
ifies them  into  one  bundle  of  united  effort, 111 

Guidance  and  Exploration:     One  of  the  important  functions 
of  a  guidance  program  is  to  disseminate  to  the  school  informa- 
tion regarding  the  content  of  school  courses.     In  this  respect 
the  assembly  can  serve  a  valuable  purpose  in  offering  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  to  the  school,  demonstrations  of  the  work  of 
each  course  in  the  curriculum.    History  dramatizations  and 
foreign  language  plays  are  illustrations  of  this  type  of  program. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  make  these  programs  contain  fair  in- 
formation about  the  courses  and  not  merely  propaganda  by  sub- 
ject matter  enthusiasts  who  desire  to  increase  the  enrollment  in 
certain  courses. 

Another  function  of  guidance  is  that  of  helping  pupils  in 
the  choice  of  a  life  work.    Outside  speakers  can  be  brought  in 
occasionally  to  tell  about  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
certain  industries.    Such  programs  can  also  be  dramatized  by 
the  school  or  be  brought  out  through  moving  pictures. 

Programs  put  on  by  school  clubs  should  be  very  valuable  in 

helping  pupils  to  decide  wiiich  extra-curricular  activities  to  go 
i 

Mc  Kown:    Assembly  and  Auditorium  Activities,  P  6 
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in  to. 

To  Widen  Interests:    Many  pupils  have  a  very  narrow  field 
of  interests  due  to  lack  of  experiences.    Varied  assembly  pro- 
grams offer  a  means  of  extending  the  field  of  interest  by  adding 
new  experiences  in  the  pupils'  lives.     Often  interests  that  are 
rather  shallow  can  be  deepened  through  assemblies. 

To  Develop  the  Aesthetic  Sense;     Many  people  go  through  life 
without  any  ability  to  appreciate  the  fine  arts  such  as  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  etc.     The  average  high  school  course  of 
study  permits  pupils  to  go  through  the  four  years  with  little  or 
no  attention  paid  to  these  fine  arts.    The  assembly,  on  the  other 
hand,  devotes  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  time  to  just 
these  things.    Furthermore,  assembly  programs  are  designed  to 
stimulate  appreciation  rather  than  to  teach  facts.     In  this  way 
they  get  at  the  pupil  who  has  no  talent  along  artistic  lines 
and  who  would  never  make  a  study  of  it  and  initiate  him  into  an 
appreciative  attitude. 

To  Teach  Worthy  Use  of  Leisure;     Interests  developed  thr 
through  observation  or  taking  part  in  assembly  programs  may 
develop  into  permanent  interests  that  will  afford  valuable  ways 
of  spending  leisure  time. 

To  Develop  correct  Public  Opinion;     The  assembly  can  prove 
a  very  valuable  means  of  molding  the  public  opinion  of  the  school. 
No  really  worth  while  project  can  be  put  across  unless  the  school 
is  in  back  of  it.    Any  attempt  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
pupils  in  a  new  thing  that  they  are  not  acquainted  with  requires 
more  than  a  written  notice  sent  from  room  to  room.     The  only 
opportunity  to  present  the  project  in  a  unified  way  is  through 
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the  assembly.  Presentation  in  home  rooms  is  very  valuable  but 
cannot  entirely  take  the  place  of  the  assembly  where  all  ideas 
are  brought  together. 

Strong  public  opinion  exerted  in  the  wrong  channels  is 
sufficient  to  ruin  the  morale  of  a  school  and  render  the  success- 
ful carrying  out  of  the  school  activities  almost  impossible.  On 
the  other  hand,  well  directed  public  opinion  can  do  more  than 
almost  anything  else  to  insure  the  proper  co-operation  between 
faculty  and  students  that  makes  a  good  school. 

To  Develop  Correct  Audience  Habits:    All  people  at  one  time 
or  another  will  attend  public  meetings  where  they  are  members  of 
an  audience.     It  is  very  Important  that  they  should  develop 
correct  habits  of  audience  behavior.    While  most  of  these  habits 
are  things  that  good  breeding  alone  should  demand,  there  are  things 
that  the  pupil  needs  to  learn  especially  for  assemblies.     One  of 
these  is  the  correct  and  incorrect  time  for  applause.  Gourtious 
attention  to  the  speaker  or  performer,  and  consideration  to  his 
neighbors  in  the  audience  are  important  attitudes  that  the  proper 
assembly  atmosphere  should  cultivate.    A  sympathetic  and  help- 
ful attitude  toward  the  person  on  the  stage  is  likely  to  be  very 
much  increased  after  a  pupil  has  been  performing  on  the  stage 
once  himself. 

To  Develop  Self -Expression:     Preparing  and  delivering  an 
address  to  the  school  is  a  wonderful  training  in  ability  to  or- 
ganize one's  thoughts  and  to  present  them  clearly.     It  is  true 
that  this  training  can  be  given  in  the  class  room  without  the 
use  of  an  assembly  but  the  difficulties  and  incentives  to  make 
good  in  the  assembly  are  so  much  greater  that  it  affords  a  much 
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greater  experience  than  a  class  room  could  ever  give. 

To  Capitalize  School  or  Individual  Achievement:    Many  assembly 
programs  are  used  by  principals  for  the  purpose  of  scolding.  Too 
seldom  they  are  used  to  commend  some  worthy  action.    More  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  creating  right  attitudes  by  well  di- 
rected praise  than  could  ever  be  accomplished  by  condemning  and 
scolding.     If  a  school  or  an  individual  does  something  worth 
while  and  noteworthy  and  no  mention  is  made  of  it,  while  every- 
thing that  goes  wrong  is  mentioned;  what  is  more  natural  than 
that  pupil  should  think  that  the  school  is  more  interested  in 
what  goes  wrong. 

To  Develop  Student  Initiative:     If  it  is  put  up  to  the  stu- 
dents to  arrange  and  take  care  of  an  assembly  program  it  requires 
the  use  of  a  great  deal  of  Ingenuity  and  drive  to  keep  things 
going.     If  the  principal  organizes  and  runs  the  programs  himself, 
he  is  depriving  the  school  of  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  assembly. 

To  Instill  Correct  Ideals:     Character  education  is  a  diffi- 
cult task  and  no  one  knows  exactly  how  to  go  about  it.  CO. 
Davis  says,  "The  School  Assembly  is  one  of  the  best  means  to 
inspire  good  citizenship."1    The  portrayal  of  high  ideals  and 
virtues  through  dramatization,  demonstration,  or  illustrations 
is  an  effective  way  of  character  training.     It  is  much  more 
effective  than  sermons  and  moralizing  or  the  memorization  of 
slogans.     One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  pupil  develops  the 
idea  himself  and  that  is  always  more  effective  than  being  told. 

To  Properly  Celebrate  Holidays:    This  is  one  of  the  tradi- 
tional uses  of  the  assembly  and  requires  no  further  explanation. 

T  

CO.  Davis,  Citizenship  &  the  High  School:  School  Review, Mar. 1921 
Vol  61,  p. 219 
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To  Bring  Outside  Talent  to  the  School;     Once  in  a  while 
it  is  possible  to  get  some  outside  speaker  or  performer  to  bring 
something  of  real  value  to  the  school.     Obtaining  too  many  out- 
side speakers  should  be  avoided  but  when  it  is  possible  to  get 
someone  of  real  worth  the  school  should  take  advantage  of  it. 

To  Motivate  and  Supplement  Class  work:     Class  work  is  the 
really  important  business  of  the  school.    As  such  it  should  not 
be  entirely  excluded  from  the  assembly.    Much  of  the  work  is 
considered  dull  and  uninteresting  by  the  pupils.  Dramatizing 
and  preparing  parts  of  the  work  for  assemblies  can  often  be  used 
to  stir  up  interest.    Not  only  can  class  interest  be  stimulated 
but  interest  may  be  aroused  among  other  students  who  witness  the 
performance.    Great  care  should  be  used  in  putting  on  such  a  pro- 
gram to  insure  that  it  will  not  only  be  of  value  to  those  taking 
part,  but  will  also  be  interesting  to  those  who  must  listen. 
Very  conceivably  a  program  that  consisted  of  nothing  but  latin 
conversation  with  no  acting  to  go  with  it  would  be  of  real  value 
to  those  participating  but  would  be  exceedingly  tiresome  to  the 
majority  of  the  listeners  who  did  not  know  latin. 

Sometimes  an  assembly  serves  as  a  very  effective  way  to 
review  a  subject  without  the  necessity  of  the  long  and  painful 
methods  of  the  class  room. 

To  Arouse  Enthusiasm  in  School  Clubs;     Interest  in  the  work 
of  any  club  will  be  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that  sooner  or 
later  their  work  is  to  be  demonstrated  before  the  whole  school. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  means  of  informing  and  interesting  the  rest 
of  the  school. 

To  Bring  the  Principal  into  Closer  Contact  with  his  School: 
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It  affords  the  principal  the  only  opportunity  that  he  has  to  meet 
the  whole  school.     Too  often  the  principal  is  a  very  distant  and 
remote  personage  whom  the  pupil  only  sees  occasionally,  and  then 
usually  in  time  of  trouble.    The  assembly  gives  him  a  chance  to 
meet  the  school  and  gives  the  school  a  chance  to  see  the  principal. 
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Chapter  II 
Questionnaire  Study 

In  connection  with  this  study  of  the  high  school  assembly, 
it  seemed  worth  while  to  so  out  into  the  field  and  find  out  what 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  are  actually  doing.     In  order  to 
do  this  a  questionnaire  containing  thirteen  items  was  prepared 
and  sent  out  to  high  school  principals  throughout  New  England. 

The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  was  not  so  much  to  deter- 
mine the  content  of  the  material  presented  in  the  programs  as  it 
was  to  learn  something  about  the  way  that  different  schools  are 
handling  the  administration  of  their  assemblies.     The  reason  for 
limiting  the  questionnaire  to  this  field  was  to  preserve  the 
factor  of  simplicity  in  answering.     It  is  very  difficult  to  word 
questions  regarding  the  type  of  programs  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  be  answered  in  one  or  two  words.     If  the  answering  of  a 
questionnaire  requires  a  lot  of  writing  and  explaining,  it  is 
not  likely  to  bring  good  results;  first  because  most  people  will 
not  take  the  time  to  answer  them  and  secondly  because  the  very 
length  and  variety  of  the  answers  make  them  difficult  to  tabu- 
late.    The  actual  wording  of  the  questionnaire  is  shown  on  page 
Zl .     In  determining  what  schools  to  send  the  questionnaire  to, 
it  was  decided  to  limit  the  study  to  New  England.     It  was  fur- 
ther decided  to  limit  the  study  to  the  larger  cities  because  many 
of  the  small  schools  do  not  have  assembly  periods.    A  list  that 
included  most  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  New  England  was 
made  up  and  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  high 
school.     In  addition  to  this,  copies  were  sent  to  fourteen  junior 
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high  schools  so  that  ninety-eight  schools  in  all  received  copies 
of  the  questionnaire. 

The  response  was  very  gratifying  for  within  one  week  of  the 
date  of  sending  them  out,  over  seventy  had  "been  returned.  Alto- 
gether eighty  of  the  schools  replied.     In  addition  to  this  nine 
other  copies  were  filled  out  as  a  result  of  personal  interviews 
making  eighty-nine  schools  in  all.    Only  four  of  these  schools 
reported  that  they  did  not  have  assemblies  and  three  of  them  gave 
lack  of  facilities  as  the  reason.    The  remaining  school  gave  no 
reason  for  the  lack  of  assemblies. 

1.  The  first  item  on  the  questionnaire  asked  if  a  regular 
hour  was  set  aside  for  assemblies.     In  tabulating  the  results  it 
was  found  that  over  three-fourths  of  the  schools  replied  in  the 
affirmative.    Apparently  many  of  the  schools  that  answered  "yes" 
do  not  hold  a  regular  weekly  assembly  but  have  a  regular  hour 
that  can  be  used  for  assemblies  when  they  are  needed. 

2.  The  second  item  in  regard  to  the  number  of  assemblies 
held  each  year  brought  replies  that  in  many  cases  were  difficult 
to  tabulate.    For  schools  where  assemblies  were  divided  into  two 
or  more  divisions  meeting  at  different  times  it  became  difficult 
to  determine  whether  eighty  assemblies  meant  eighty  for  each 
pupil  or  a  total  of  eighty  assemblies  leaving  forty  for  each 
division.     In  tabulating  it  was  necessary  to  assume  an  average 
value  when  the  number  of  assemblies  was  given  as  a  range.  The 
results  show  plainly  that  the  weekly  assembly  is  the  most  popu- 
lar.   Although  over  half  of  the  schools  gave  other  answers  than 
weekly,  the  numbers  were  scattering  with  no  more  than  eleven 
giving  any  one  answer  while  thirty-three  have  weekly  assemblies. 
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Three  schools  have  assemblies  either  daily  or  four  times  h  veek. 
In  the  case  of  these  schools  the  assembly  is  usually  little  more 
than  formal  opening  exercises.    One  of  these  schools  gives  three 
mornings  a  week  to  short  opening  exercises  while  the  fourth  morn- 
ing is  lengthened  to  forty  minutes  to  include  a  real  assembly 
program.    Only  three  schools  that  have  assembly  programs  report 
less  than  one  assembly  per  month,  although  four  schools  answered 
"indefinite"  to  the  question. 

3.  The  next  question  dealt  with  the  length  of  the  period  and 
here  again  it  became  necessary  to  assign  average  values  when  the 
answer  given  was  a  range  between  two  figures.    The  schools  that 
gave  answers  between  forty  and  sixty  minutes  probably  have  their 
time  determined  by  the  length  of  the  school  period.    About  two- 
thirds  of  the  schools  fall  in  this  group.    The  three  schools  that 
answered  in  the  range  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  are  schools 
that  maintain  the  daily  assemblies. 

4.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  whole  school  meets  at 
one  time  resolved  itself  largely  into  a  question  of  the  relation- 
ship between  enrollment  and  auditorium  capacity.     It  was  found 
that  most  schools  whose  enrollments  are  slightly  greater  than  tirie 
seating  capacity  tend  to  crowd  their  pupils  into  one  assembly 
rather  than  to  run  separate  assemblies.     In  only  two  cases  is  the 
assembly  group  divided  when  the  auditorium  is  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  whole  school  at  one  time.    One  of  these  is  a  six 
year  high  school  with  an  enrollment  of  750  and  a  seating  capacity 
of  1700.     The  other  school  is  a  four  year  high  school  with  an 
enrollment  of  1164  pupils.     In  this  school  the  ninth  grade  meets 
separately  from  the  rest. 
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An  interesting  study  of  relationships  between  auditorium 
capacities  and  pupil  enrollments  revealed  the  fact  that  only  34 
out  of  81  schools  can  seat  the  whole  student  body  at  one  time.  Of 
these  34  only  5  have  enrollments  of  over  a  thousand.     57  percent 
of  the  schools  under  a  thousand  and  17  percent  of  those  over  a 
thousand  can  accommodate  the  whole  student  body  at  one  time. 

5.  The  question  on  special  class  assemblies  reveals  little 
more  than  the  fact  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of  practice  along 
that  line.    Over  half  of  the  schools  hold  them  occasionally  but 
only  a  few  have  regularly  scheduled  meetings. 

6.  About  half  of  the  schools  questioned  have  no  separate 
assemblies  for  boys  and  girls.    Practically  all  of  the  schools 
that  do  hold  such  assemblies  hold  them  infrequently  and  only  when 
special  occasions  arise.     In  only  one  school  was  the  statement 
made  that  such  assemblies  are  held  regularly.     In  that  school  one 
Is  held  for  boys  and  another  for  girls  each  week  and  they  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  guidance. 

7.  In  almost  half  of  the  schools,  37  out  of  78,  the  princi- 
pal Is  the  officer  who  presides  at  assembly  programs.     In  25 
other  schools  the  principal  presides  some  of  the  time  and  some  of 
the  time  he  turns  the  job  over  to  teachers  or  pupils.    40  of  the 
schools  appreciate  the  educational  value  of  having  pupils  preside 
sufficiently  to  give  them  the  opportunity  at  least  part  of  the 
time.    Only  19  of  the  schools  make  a  regular  practice  of  having 

a  pupil  in  charge.     In  one  Junior  High  School  the  work  is  so 
planned  that  every  pupil  appears  at  least  once  each  year  in  an 
assembly  program. 


8.  This  question  was  very  poorly  worded  and  therefore  did 
not  accomplish  as  much  as  it  should  have  done.    Most  schools  an- 
swered "No",  that  they  did  not  have  a  committee  of  pupils  to  pre- 
pare programs.    The  trouble  with  this  answer  is  the  fact  that  it 
gives  no  information  as  to  who  does  prepare  the  programs.  How- 
ever, certain  principals  did  give  additional  information.  Three 
schools  have  a  joint  committee  with  both  faculty  and  students 
represented  and  two  schools  assign  the  responsibility  to  a  faculty 
committee.    Some  schools  make  a  business  of  dividing  the  assemblies 
among  the  home  rooms  and  holding  each  one  responsible  for  one 
program.    One  principal  commented  to  the  effect  that  of  course 
some  teachers  were  much  more  skillful  than  others  in  preparing  pro- 
grams.   Only  16  of  the  84  schools  have  a  regular  student  committee 
that  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  all  programs. 

9«  This  item  shows  a  very  wide  variation  in  the  length  of 
time  that  is  taken  in  preparing  programs.    Many  schools  could  give 
no  definite  answer  and  merely  gave  the  length  of  time  as  varying 
over  a  wide  range  depending  on  the  subject.     For  purposes  of  tab- 
ulation average  values  were  assigned  in  all  such  cases.  Fourteen 
schools  are  noteworthy  in  that  their  programs  are  laid  out  in  ad- 
vance for  the  whole  year  or  for  a  semester.    The  fact  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  before  commending  these  schools  too  highly, 
that  in  a  few  cases,  preparation  consisted  merely  in  writing  down 
a  column  of  room  numbers  and  placing  a  column  of  dates  beside 
them.     It  is  significant  that  the  one  school  which  has  no  advance 
preparation  carries  on  the  old  type  of  assemblies  that  consist  of 
"music  with  announcements".     One  of  the  schools  giving  only  one 
to  three  days  for  preparation  has  only  short  twenty  minute  periods 


three  times  a  week.    Another  school  uses  almost  entirely  out- 
side  speakers.     It  stands  to  reason  that  the  schools  that  do 
not  assign  definite  periods  of  time  for  preparation  cannot  have 
as  rich  and  varied  programs  as  the  schools  that  give  more  time. 

10.  This  question  does  not  require  much  discussion.  The 
fact  that  pupils  are  required  to  take  certain  specified  seats 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  assemblies  are  more  form- 
al or  that  discipline  is  more  rigid  than  in  other  schools.  Us- 
ually the  seating  plan  is  only  an  administrative  device  to  re- 
duce confusion  and  to  simplify  the  taking  of  attendance. 

11.  The  schools  are  about  evenly  divided  on  the  question 
of  marching  in  and  out  of  assemblies.     Two  schools  are  divided 
in  that-part  of  the  pupils  march  in  while  the  rest  enter  the 
hall  informally.     One  of  these  schools  is  a  six  year  high  school 
and  the  division  comes  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 

One  of  the  schools  commented  by  saying  that  they  were  not  a 
military  order.     It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  great  diff- 
erence in  the  interpretation  that  is  put  upon  the  word  "marching 
One  principal  said  that  he  uses  marching  as  the  only  satisfactor 
means  of  getting  pupils  into  the  hall  and  that  the  marching  is 
not  formal  but  only  consists  of  expecting  the  pupils  to  keep  in 
single  file. 

12.  The  answers  to  this  question  throw  a  great  deal  of 
light  upon  the  attitude  of  school  authorities  toward  freedom 
and  naturalness  in  discipline.    Approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
schools  permit  reasonable  conversation  in  the  assembly.     In  one 
case  the  principal  said  that  conversation  is  discouraged  but  he 


dld  not  say  how  successfully.     In  this  respect  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  how  many  of  these  schools  that  permit  no  con- 
versation are  actually  successful  in  preventing  it.    One  six  year 
high  school  permits  the  senior  high  pupils  to  talk  but  forbids 
the  junior  high  pupils  to  do  the  same  thing.     Two  schools,  per- 
haps more  honest  than  some  of  the  others,  said  that  conversation 
is  prevented  as  far  as  possible. 

The  main  difficulty  with  such  a  rule  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  enforce.  Strict  enforcement  usually 
involves  an  amount  of  police  duty  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
that  is  disagreeable  both  to  teachers  and  pupils.     It  is  far  more 
valuable  to  teach  good  manners  that  are  natural  than  it  is  to 
enforce  passive  obedience  upon  the  pupils. 

13.  The  question  of  the  use  of  outside  speakers  shows  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  among  school  men.    Some  principals 
use  them  practically  all  of  the  time  while  others  believe  in 
using  them  only  very  rarely.    The  tabulation  of  this  question  was 
made  in  two  different  ways. 

The  first  method  deals  with  the  number  of  outside  speakers 
each  year  and  disregards  the  total  number  of  assemblies  that  the 
school  may  hold.    Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  schools  have  less 
than  ten  or  twelve  outside  speakers  each  year.    One  high  school 
has  as  many  as  forty  outside  speakers  each  year  while  another 
holds  one  hundred  sixty  assemblies  procures  outside  speakers  for 
fifty  percent  of  them. 

The  other  tabulation  shows  what  percent  of  the  assembly  pro- 
grams are  given  over  to  outside  speakers.     Those  schools  having 
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less  than  one  assembly  per  month  are  not  included  because  a  per- 

month  are  not  included  because  a  percent  does  not  mean  much  in 

those  cases.    Of  the  nine  schools  that  have  outside  speakers  sixty 

percent  or  more  of  the  time,  four  have  weekly  assemblies,  two  have 

assemblies,  and  one  has  an  indefinite  number  depending  on  the 

weather.    One  school  has  outside  speakers  when  ever  they  can  get 

them.     The  reply  to  the  questionnaire  did  not  state  how  frequently 

they  were  able  to  accomplish  it.    Slightly  over  half  of  the 

schools,  41  out  of  74,  do  not  have  outside  speakers  at  more  than 
twenty  percent  of  their  assemblies. 

In  connection  with  the  questionnaire,  principals  were  in- 
vited to  submit  copies  of  their  years  program  of  assemblies.  A 
few  principals  did  this  and  certain  typical  programs  are  shown 
on  pages  18    to  Zl    .     The  programs  of  Keene,  N.H.,  High  School 
and  the  South  Junior  High  School  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  are 
included  because  their  assemblies  represent  two  entirely  differ- 
ent types  of  interests  although  both  stress  student  participation 
in  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  the  programs.    The  Keene 
program  is  based  entirely  upon  the  curricular  activities  of  the 
school  while  the  Waltham  program  deals  solely  with  the  extra- 
curricular side  of  school  life.     The  Cranston  Junior  High  School 
program  for  a  semester  is  shown  mainly  because  it  illustrated  a 
grouping  of  assembly  programs  around  a  central  idea.    Four  con- 
secutive assemblies  are  devoted  to  an  industry  campaign.  Such 
a  plan  marks  a  distinct  step  in  advance  beyond  the  holding  of  a 
series  of  disconnected  assemblies. 


c 
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SOUTH  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Winthrop  N.  Crocker,  Principal 
WALTHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Assembly  Program 


Explanation  of  Clubs 

Student  Council  and  Traffic  Committee 
Installation  of  Officers  of  Council 
Columbus  Day  Program 
Musical--Students  and  Alumnae 
Speaker-Superintendent  of  Schools 
Halloween  Pi ay -Dramatic  Club 
Armistice  Day  Program 
Book  Week  Program 
Thanksgiving  Day  Program 

Speaker-From  the  N.E.  Pood  &  Dairy  Council 
Speaker-Dr.  Peter-From  Cleanliness  Institute 
Awarding  of  School  Letters-Girls1  and  Boys'  Athletics 
Christmas  Play-Dramatic  Club 
Grammar  Play 

Candidates  for  Student  Council  President 
Marionettes-by  Dramatic  Club 
Orchestra 

Lincoln  and  Washington  Program 
Mathematics  Play 

Moving  Pictures  at  various  times. 


KEENE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
KEENE,  N,H. 

List  of  Dates  and  Subjects  for  Assemblies  1923-4- . 

Nov.  1.        Life  in  the  Phillipines  -Lieut .H.Paul  Althaus, U.S.N. 

Nov.  6.        'Cello  Selections  —-A.Willis  Smith'  19, accomp. 

by  Anna  G.  Smith' 21 

Dec.  6.        Properties  of  the  Air  Chemistry  Class--Mr.  Elwin 

Damon 

Jan.  17.      How  Many  People  Did  It  Take 

To  Prepare  My  Breakfast?-----Geography  Class--Miss  Inge- 

borg  Laaby 

Jan.  24.      Properties  and  Uses  of  the 

Slide  Rule- -Mathematics  Class-Miss  Celia  McClennan 

Jan.  31.      Dramatization  of  Two  Scenes  from 

"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"- -English  Classes-Miss  Melva  Mann 

Feb.  7.        Manufacture  of  Flour— Domestic  Arts--Dorothy  Ellms 

Feb.  14.      Dramatization  of  Three  Scenes  from 

"Julius  Caesar" --English  Classes — Beryl  Hobson 

Feb.  21.      Latin  Songs,  Recitations  and 

Reading- -Latin  Classes  Christine  Northrup 

Feb.  28.      Early  History  of  Keene- -Hi story  IV— Forest  Hall 

•larch  6.      Debate  English  IV  —Catherine  Tuttle 

iarch  13      Casket  Scene  from  "The  Merchant 

Of  Venice"  English  Classes  Vera  Call 

April  17      Some  Early  Methods  of  Calculation- -Ma thematic  Classes 

Charles  Piatt 

April  24      French  Songs  and  Recitations  French  Classes — Evelyn 

Bailey 

May    1         Measurements—Mathematics  Classes- -Ronald  J.  Darby 

May    8         The  German  Situation--History  Classes- -Belle  Atherton 

May    15       Aims  and  Products  of  the  Mechanic 

Arts  Course—Mechanic  Arts  Classes — Leland  Tufts 
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22 

Typewriting  Contest  ClasBes  III  &  IV--Charles  R.  Dre 

Grace  Sweeney 

May 

29 

Spanish  Art — Painting  &  Literature — Spanish  Classes 

Olivia  Rogers 

June 

5 

Concert--High  School  Orchestra- ---Harry  W.  Davis 

CRANSTON  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Assembly  Program 

Feb. 

4 

Welcome  (to  new  pupils) 

it 

11 

Exhibition  of  a  Model  Home-Room  Meeting 

it 

18 

School  Traditions  (for  new  pupils) 

it 

25 

Play- -Dramatic  Club 

Mar. 

4 

Speeches  by  Candidates  for  School  Community  Officers 

ii 

11 

Installation  of  Officers 

n 

18 

Home -Room  Program 

n 

25 

Home -Room  Program 

Apr. 

1 

Home-Room  Program 

ti 

8 

No  School 

M 

15 

Start  of  Industry  Campaign»-Lay  Corner  Stone 

II 

22 

Second  campaign  assembly 

II 

29 

Third  campaign  assembly 

May 

6 

Pinal  campaign  assembly--Dedication 

it 

13 

Home-Room  Program 

ii 

20 

Open  Form 

m 

it 

27 

Memorial  Day 

June 

3 

Open  for  Clubs 

it 

10 

Open  for  Clubs 

ii 

17 

Farewell 

QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  HIGH  SCHOOL  ASSEMBLIES 

Name  of  school  ,  Enrollment  

Location  of  School,,  ,  Capacity  of  Auditoriu 

Check  the  grades  included  in  the  school  7,8,9,10,11,12,13. 

School  official  reporting  

Scheduling  of  Assemblies 

1.  Do  you  have  a  regular  hour  set  aside  for  assemblies?   

2.  About  how  many  assemblies  do  you  hold  each  year?   

3.  What  is  the  average  length  of  each  assembly  period?   

4.  Does  the  whole  school  meet  at  one  time?   

Special  Assemblies  other  than  regular  School  Assemblies 

5.  Do  you  have  separate  class  assemblies  and  if  so  about  how 
many  each  year?.  

6.  Do  you  have  separate  assemblies  for  boys  and  girls  and  if 

so  about  how  many  each  year?   

Administration  of  Assemblies 

7.  Underline  the  person  that  usually  presides  at  assemblies 
Principal,  Member  of  Faculty,  Pupil 

8.  Do  you  have  a  committee  of  pupils  who  are  regularly  respon- 
sible for  preparing  the  assembly  program?  

9.  How  far  in  advance  do  you  prepare  your  programs?  

10.  Are  seats  assigned  to  each  pupil?  —  

11.  Do  pupils  march  in  and  out  of  assembly?  

12.  Is  conversation  permitted  before  and  between  acts?  

13.  At  about  what  proportion  of  your  assemblies  do  you  have  out- 


QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  HIGH  SCHOOL  ASSEMBLIES 

1.  Do  you  have  a  regular  hour  set  aside  for  assemblies? 

Yes  64 
No  19 
Generally  1 

2.  About  how  many  assemblies  do  you  hold  each  year? 

Daily  or  4  times  per  week  3 
3  per  week  1 
2  per  week  4 
1  per  week  33 
Between  1  and  2  per  week  7 
Between  1  per  week  and  1  every  other  week  3 
1  every  other  week  9 
Every  third  week  3 
1  every  month  11 
Less  than  1  per  month  3 
Indefinite  7 
3«  What  is  the  average  length  of  each  assembly  period? 


10  min. 

1 

15  min. 

2 

20  min. 

5 

25  min. 

3 

30  min. 

10 

35  min. 

7 

40  min. 

15 

45  min. 

23 

50  min. 

9 
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55  min.  3 
60  min.  2 
4,  Does  the  whole  school  meet  at  one  time? 
Yes  46 
No  35 

Part  of  time  1 

5»  Do  you  have  separate  class  assemblies  and  if  so  about  how  many 
each  year? 

No  27 

1  per  year  1 

2  or  3  8 
4-6  9 
about  10  7 
Occasionally  10 
Regular  assembly  6 

1  class  only  5 
about  20  5 

Yes  (no  number  given)  5 
6.  Do  you  have  separate  assemblies  for  boys  and  girls  and  if  so 
about  how  many  each  year? 

No  39 
Usually  1  6 

2  or  3  each  9 
4  or  5  each  3 
4  or  5  girls  only  5 
Occasionally  17 
1  each  week  1 
Yes  (no  number  given(l 
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?•  Underline  the  person  that  usually  presides  at  assemblies 

Principal,  Member  of  Faculty,  Pupil 

Principal  37 

Principal  or  Teacher  4 

Principal  or  Pupil  10 

Principal,  Teacher,  or  Pupil  11 

Teacher  2 

Pupil  16 

Principal  and  Pupil  together  2 

Teacher  and  Pupil  together  1 
3,  Do  you  have  a  committee  of  pupils  who  are  regularly  respon- 
sible for  preparing  the  assembly  program? 

Pupil  committee  16 

Faculty  committee  2 

Faculty -Student  committee( Joint)  3 

Sometimes  4 

No  committee  58 
9.  How  far  in  advance  do  you  prepare  your  programs? 

No  preparation  1 

1  to  3  days  3 

1  week  7 

2  weeks  13 
1  month  19 
1  term  8 
1  semester  7 
1  year  7 
Short  time( indefinite)  2 


« 
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10.  Are  seats  assigned  to  each  pupil? 

Individual  Seats  44 
By  rows,  rooms,  or  classes  17 
Not  assigned  24 

11.  Do  pupils  march  in  and  out  of  assembly? 

Yes  42 
No  37 
Part  of  school  2 
March  out  but  not  in  2 
March  in  but  not  out  1 

12.  Is  conversation  permitted  before  and  between  acts? 

Yes  51 
No  25 
Part  of  school  1 
Discouraged  1 
13 •  At  about  what  proportion  of  your  assemblies  do  you  have  out 
side  speakers. 


Very  few 

3 

5% 

10 

10% 

16 

20% 

12 

25% 

7 

33% 

8 

50% 

8 

60°/ 

1 

75% 

4 

90% 

2 

100% 

1 

Practically  all  1 
When  we  can  get  them  1 
Capacity  of  assembly  halls 


Over  Under 

1000    1000  Total 


Can  seat  whole  school  29         5  34- 

Cannot  seat  whole  school  22       25  4-7 


Chapter  III 
Types  of  Assembly  Programs 
No  paper  on  the  subject  of  high  school  assemblies  can  be 
considered  complete  unless  some  space  is  devoted  to  a  description 
of  types  of  material  that  make  up  assembly  programs.    This  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  accomplish  in  a  chapter  of  this  length 
on  account  of  the  size  of  the  field  that  it  involves.    A  whole 
book  could  be  devoted  solely  to  this  subject  and  still  find  it 
necessary  to  abbreviate  the  explanations  of  programs  and  to  leave 
out  some  altogether.    It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  go 
into  detailed  descriptions.    For  such  details  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  McKown1and  Galvin  &  Walker8,  where  much  valuable  mater- 
ial is  to  be  found.    This  chapter  only  attempts  to  very  briefly 
suggest  material  that  can  be  used  in  different  kinds  of  assembly 
activities. 

Programs  That  Develop  Directly  Out  Of  Class  Room  Activities: 

Under  this  heading  will  be  included  all  those  assemblies 

whose  major  purpose  is  to  present  to  the  whole  school  certain 

phases  of  the  work  of  some  particular  class.    For  example,  if  a 

chemistry  class  is  taking  up  the  study  of  sulphur  and  decides  to 

present  through  experiments  and  explanations  some  of  the  things 

that  they  have  learned,  this  would  be  an  illustration  of  this 

type  of  program. 

Since  class  room  work  still  forms  the  center  and  backbone  of 

the  high  school  program,  and  will  in  all  probability  continue  to 

do  so  for  some  time  to  come,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that 

it  should  be  represented  in  the  assembly  program.  A  program  that 
_ 

McKown:    Assembly  and  Auditorium  Activities 

Galvin  &  Walker:    Assemblies  for  Junior  &  Senior  High  Schools 
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fails  to  take  in  the  class  room  side  of  school  life  and  eoncen- 
trates  solely  on  the  extra-curricular  activities  is  not  properly 
balanced,     51  If  the  assembly  is  to  be  the  clearing  house  for  the 
school  and  its  life,  then  all  recognized  activities  should  be  in- 
cluded in  its  program."1 

Such  assemblies  are  valuable  in  several  ways.    Firstly,  they 
present  to  the  whole  school  valuable  information  that  ordinarily 
would  be  available  only  to  the  pupils  in  one  particular  course. 
It  is  a  way  of  letting  each  pupil  know  what  the  rest  of  the  school 
is  doing. 

Secondly,  it  presents  a  very  good  way  of  motivating  class 
work.    Subjects  that  are  usually  considered  very  dry  and  uninter- 
esting may  be  very  much  enlivened  by  the  Interest  of  preparing  an 
assembly  program  out  of  them.    For  example,  a  French  class  that 
is  reading  Victor  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables"  may  be  apt  to  lose  all 
Jrhe  Interest  of  the  story  in  the  drudgery  of  daily  translations. 
The  interest  might  be  very  much  revived  by  the  dramatization  in 
public  of  certain  scenes  from  the  story. 

Thirdly,  such  assemblies  may  in  a  general  way  provide  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  guidance  by  informing  pupils  about  the  work  of 
other  courses.     It  affords  a  valuable  way  of  advertizing  the  work 
of  the  class  room. 

There  are  certain  definite  principles  and  dangers  to  be  avoided 
in  this  type  of  program.    In  the  first  place  a  program  must  be  in- 
spirational as  well  as  educational.    To  justify  a  program  simply 
because  It  presents  valuable  facts  is  not  sound  policy.     "A  pro- 
gram must  first  of  all  be  interesting  or  the  pupils  will  not 
i  —  ii 
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iisten  to  it."1 

In  this  connection  the  author  at  one  time  had  occasion  to 
witness  an  assembly  program  put  on  by  an  eighth  grade  English  class. 
The  whole  class  was  seated  on  the  stage  and  one  pupil  acted  as 
teacher  •    He  asked  for  the  meaning  of  certain  words  and  pupils 
volunteered,  were  called  upon,  and  gave  answers.    It  was  a  repe- 
tition of  the  very  same  things  that  most  of  the  audience  had  pre- 
viously been  listening  to  in  class.     Possibly  a  few  of  the  audience 
may  have  learned  the  meanings  of  one  or  two  new  words  but  most  of 
them  went  away  with  the  feeling  that  they  had  Just  been  listening 
to  a  very  uninteresting  meeting.     The  moral  of  this  is  that  no 
class  is  justified  in  giving  a  program  that  the  whole  school  must 
listen  to  unless  it  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  command  the 
attention  of  the  school. 

Another  thing  to  be  jealously  guarded  against  in  the  program 
of  this  kind  is  dishonesty.    Over  zealous  teachers,  who  desire  to 
build  up  their  course,  are  sometimes  tempted  to  present  false  or 
exaggerated  views  of  their  subject.     This  use  of  the  assemblies 
for  the  purpose  of  propaganda  should  be  very  carefully  supervised. 
The  same  type  of  criticism  can  be  leveled  at  using  the  assembly 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  parents  with  an  artificial  and 
untrue  picture  of  school  work.    P.l.L.  Cox*tells  of  a  private 
school  that  put  on  a  language  program  to  illustrate  the  efficiency 
of  their  foreign  language  work.    Only  pupils  who  had  spoken  the 
language  previous  to  attending  the  school  were  used.    Of  course  a 
splendid  exhibition  was  put  on.     Honest  advertizing  of  school 
activities  is  not  only  legitimate  but  valuable,  but  it  must  be 
^cKown:    Assembly  &  Auditorium  Acitivitles    ?  13 
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kept  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  honesty. 
English  Department: 

The  English  department  has  a  very  wide  range  of  interests 
from  which  they  can  select  material  for  assemblies.     The  field  of 
literature  alone  affords  a  range  of  almost  unlimited  possibiliti:  . 
One  program  in  the  field  of  literature  that  is  worth  presenting 
is  a  birdseye  view  of  the  best  literature  throughout  the  ages. 
In  doing  this  a  pupil  appears  in  costume  and  either  acts  out  the 
part  of  the  author  or  else  takes  the  place  of  one  of  the  leading 
characters  in  the  story.    In  the  course  of  the  performance  many- 
selections  from  the  author's  work  can  be  read  or  recited.  A 
variation  to  this  can  be  made  by  having  more  than  one  character 
from  the  story  appear.    In  this  case  the  presentation  takes  the 
form  of  dramatization. 

Along  this  line,  a  program  of  the  same  type  can  be  developed 
to  cover  a  small  period  of  literature  or  it  might  be  limited  to 
the  literature  of  one  people.    Another  way  of  limiting  the  scope 
of  the  program  is  to  confine  it  to  one  type  of  literature  such  as 
epic  poetry,  folk  lore,  plays,  novels,  short  stories,  and  similar 
divisions.     It  may  be  that  the  whole  program  can  be  devoted  to 
one  particular  author  or  even  to  one  particular  work  of  that 
author. 

The  evolution  of  writing  showing  lantern  slides  of  the  means 
of  communication  from  the  earliest  times  makes  a  good  English 
program.    A  pupil  reader  is  used  to  explain  the  different  scenes 
as  they  appear.    A  variation  of  this  can  be  had  by  having  pupils 
appear  on  the  stage  to  act  out  the  part  of  people  using  these 
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types  of  communication.    Material  for  this  kind  of  assembly  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Congressional  Library. 

One  device  for  presenting  well  known  characters  of  litera- 
ture is  MA  Student's  Dream".    One  pupil  goes  to  sleep  on  the  stage 
and  he  is  quickly  visited  by  costumed  characters  who  can  be  made 
to  step  directly  out  of  the  pages  of  a  book.    Such  realism  so 
arouses  the  interest  of  the  pupil  that  after  he  wakes  up  he  is 
very  anxious  to  continue  his  reading. 

The  English  department  can  do  much  to  arouse  an  interest  in 
poetry  through  assembly  programs  based  on  great  poems  of  litera- 
ture.   This  can  be  done  by  having  pupils  who  are  good  readers 
recite  or  read  certain  selections.    Along  with  this  it  is  advis- 
able to  supply  short  description  of  the  author  and  the  condition* 
under  which  the  poem  was  written.    Dramatization  of  parts  of  the 
poem  supplies  a  good  method  of  arousing  the  interest  of  the 
audience.     It  is  very  essential  in  the  reading  of  poetry  that  the 
audience  be  placed  in  a  receptive  mood  before  the  reading  begir  . 
Another  important  principle  is  that  the  pupil  who  reads  or  re- 
cites the  poetry  must  be  a  good  reader  for  nothing  is  more  deac  - 
ing  to  a  poem  than  poor  reading. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  plays  have  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  good  English.    Such  plays  as  "The  Trial  of  Better  English" 
^.nd  "The  Downfall  of  Poor  Speech"  and  many  others  like  them,  have 
been  prepared  for  school  assemblies.    Most  of  these,  however,  ai 
:uch  better  adapted  to  elementary  grades  than  they  are  to  high 
schools  although  there  are  a  few  that  are  good  for  older  pupil r . 
I  once  visited  a  high  school  assembly,  consisting  o 
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a  play  of  this  type  put  on  by  one  of  the  English  classes.  Bob 
and  his  sister  had  invited  some  college  friends  to  visit  their 
home.    They  were  both  high  school  students  and  were  very  anxious 
to  make  a  good  impression  upon  their  friends.    Both  were  very 
much  addicted  to  the  use  of  slang  so  their  parents  decided  to  g: 
them  an  object  lesson.    Both  the  mother  and  father  used  so  much 
slang  before  the  guests  that  Bob  and  his  sister  were  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  them.     The  outcome  was  that  they  both  agreed  to  use  no 
nore  slang. 

In  this  very  brief  summary  of  the  scope  of  the  English  de- 
partment nothing  has  been  said  about  prize  speaking  and  very 
little  about  dramatics  except  in  a  few  special  cases.     These  two 
topics  have  purposely  been  left  out  as  they  are  taken  up  later 
under  a  separate  heading. 
Social  Science  Department: 

The  field  of  social  science  is  practically  as  rich  in  assem- 
bly material  as  that  of  English.     In  history  alone  we  have  a  field 
of  almost  unlimited  possibilities  for  dramatization.  Historical 
events  can  be  portrayed  in  many  ways  depending  on  the  relative 
ease  or  difficulty  of  staging  and  costuming.     Conferences  between 
important  historical  characters  are  easy  to  work  out  because  the 
setting  is  not  of  major  importance  and  the  conversation  is  the 
most  Important  part.     The  conversation  makes  it  possible  to  brir 
in  all  of  the  important  historical  facts.     Such  programs  provide 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  character  study  of  the  important 
personages  that  are  involved. 

Dialogues  between  fictitious  but  representative  characters, 
such  as  "Two  of  Washington's  Soldiers  at  Valley  Vorge" ,  Is  a 
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method  that  offers  more  latitude  in  presentation  than  when  true 
characters  are  used. 

If  the  costuming  and  scenery  are  very  difficult  to  obtain, 
shadowgraphs  can  be  used.    This  is  produced  by  having  the  charac- 
ters move  about  behind  a  white  screen.    A  bright  light  is  directed 
upon  the  actors  with  the  result  that  their  shadows  appear  on  the 
screen.     The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  details  are  not 
shown  and  only  the  more  important  features  can  be  seen  by  the 
audience.     This  can  be  accompanied  by  a  reader  to  explain  the 
things  that  are  going  on. 

In  the  field  of  civics  there  are  many  interesting  things 
that  can  be  presented.     In  connection  with  public  speaking  ,  tal 
by  pupils  can  be  given  before  the  school  on  different  topics  of 
current  interest.    Such  programs  should  not  be  used  too  often  as 
speech  making,  even  if  well  done,  can  become  tiresome. 

Mock  trials  provide  a  very  interesting  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive type  of  program.    A  general  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of 
justice  is  a  matter  that  every  citizen  should  know  something 
about*    To  see  an  actual  demonstration  of  the  workings  of  a  court 
is  one  of  the  best  possible  ways  to  put  across  an  understanding 
of  the  court  procedure. 

A  demonstration  of  how  to  conduct  a  business  meeting  is 
another  assembly  program  that  teaches  valuable  facts.  Sometimes 
this  takes  the  form  of  carrying  on  a  business  meeting  of  the  st  - 
dent  council  on  the  stage.    In  this  connection  it  is  possible  to 

ring  real  life  situations  into  the  assembly  by  having  actual 
school  problems  brought  up  and  discussed.    Campaigns  for  elec- 
tion of  officers  can  be  made  a  source  of  one  very  interesting 
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aeeting.    In  case  the  school  is  going  to  be  asked  to  vote  on 
some  matter  of  general  interest,  particularly  if  the  school  is 
divided  on  the  subject,  part  of  an  assembly  can  well  be  devoted 
to  permitting  the  pupils  to  present  both  sides  of  the  question. 
In  this  way  valuable  lessons  on  the  workings  of  a  democracy  are 
given  to  the  school. 

An  explanation  of  the  workings  of  a  local  city  or  town 
government  can  be  introduced  into  the  assembly  by  inviting  cei— 
tain  local  officials  to  speak  before  the  school.    The  chief  of 
police,  chief  of  the  fire  department,  head  of  the  board  of 
health,  and  the  head  of  the  department  of  public  works  are  ex- 
amples of  men  who  have  valuable  information  to  impart  about 
local  government.    A  warning  should  be  given  in  this  respect  that 
none  of  these  officers  should  be  allowed  to  appear  before  the 
school  unless  they  really  know  how  to  speak  in  public.    It  is 
usually  wise  for  the  principal  to  outline  some  of  the  things  that 
he  feels  should  be  covered  in  the  talk  in  order  to  help  these 
speakers  to  give  a  more  valuable  talk. 
Science  Department: 

It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the  possibilities  in  the 
field  of  science  without  becoming  lost  in  a  maze  of  details. 
Practically  every  important  fact  in  each  of  the  sciences  has 
material  that  can  be  made  into  interesting  assembly  programs. 

These  programs  can  be  developed  along  several  different  lines 
One  very  common  method  of  presenting  a  science  program  is  thro- 
laboratory  experiments  performed  by  pupils  on  the  stage.  Such 
programs  are  sometimes  limited  by  the  equipment  that  can  be 
brought  onto  the  stage.     Care  has  to  be  taken  to  avoid  chemical 
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experiments  that  liberate  disagreeable  gases.     There  are  three 
types  of  such  programs.    First  there  are  programs  that  are  based 
on  pure  science.    Second  there  are  programs  that  illustrate  how 
science  is  of  service  to  mankind.    Third  are  the  programs  made 
up  of  stunts  such  as  chemical  magic.    Probably  the  best  programs 
are  a  combination  of  all  three  of  the  above  types. 

Short  talks  by  pupils  on  certain  phases  of  science  is  another 
method  of  putting  across  a  science  assembly.     Such  talks  may  take 
the  form  of  biography,  such  as  the  life  of  a  great  scientist;  or 
history,  such  as  tracing  the  development  from  alchemy  to  chemis- 
try; or  such  talks  as  the  effects  of  science  on  life;  or  a 
description  of  some  modern  problem  in  the  field  of  science.  This 
second  type  has  the  advantage  over  the  experiment  type  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  much  easier  to  prepare.     It  usually  lacks,  how- 
ever, something  of  the  interest  that  can  be  aroused  through  a 
physical  demonstration  of  the  principles. 

Short  science  plays  constitute  a  means  of  dramatizing  that 
is  sometimes  used.    This  may  sometimes  take  the  form  of  a  con- 
vention of  scientists  in  which  great  figures  of  science  gather 
around  a  table  and  talk  over  some  phase  of  science,  presenting 
the  views  common  to  their  time. 
Mathematics  Department: 

At  first  thought  probably  no  field  in  the  school  would  seem 
to  have  less  assembly  material  at  its  disposal  than  mathematics. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  many  and  varied  means  by  which  mathema- 
tics has  been  presented  in  the  school  assembly.    These  methods 
include  such  devices  as  short  plays  on  the  use  of  mathematics, 
talks  on  certain  phases  of  its  use  in  certain  lines  of  business, 
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talks  on  the  history  of  mathematics,  and  mathematical  puzzles  and 
stunts. 

While  some  of  the  programs  suggested  in  such  hooks  as  Mc- 
Kownxand  G-alvin  &  Walker8 seem  to  have  definite  assembly  value,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  many  of  them  are  not  worthy  of  a  place  on  a 
high  school  program.     Some  of  the  programs  involve  blackboard 
demonstrations  or  the  explanation  of  certain  mathematical  manip- 
ulations.   Such  programs,  it  would  seem,  could  be  much  better 
presented  in  the  class  room  before  a  small  group  than  before  a 
large  assembly.    An  assembly  program  to  be  worth  while  must  be 
more  than  a  mere  imitation  of  a  class  room  procedure.    The  assembly 
should  be  kept  for  material  that  can  be  better  presented  in  a 
large  hall  than  in  Individual  class  rooms. 

This  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  condemnation  of  all 
mathematics  programs  in  the  assembly  for  there  are  many  that  are 
valuable  and  worth  while. 

Artf  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  Departments: 

The  purpose  of  listing  these  three  departments  together  is 
the  fact  that  all  are  subjects  whose  major  effort  is  to  create 
things  more  than  to  learn  facts.     The  result  is  that  all  three 
are  capable  of  putting  on  an  exhibit  of  their  work.    Such  exhibits 
are  frequently  to  be  found  in  a  separate  room  where  people  may 
come  to  see  them  if  they  desire  but  where  many  pupils  do  not 
trouble  to  go.    By  bringing  parts  of  these  exhibits  into  the 
assembly  hall  it  is  assured  that  all  of  the  pupils  will  see  them. 
Along  with  the  presentations  of  each  exhibit  appropriate  explana- 
tions should  be  made.    Along  with  such  a  program  it  is  very 

necessary,  if  the  program  is  long,  to  bring;  in  other  things,  such 
1 
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as  special  reports  by  pupils  or  simple  dramatizations,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  monotony  of  continuous  repetitions  of  the  same  kind 
of  performance. 

Another  thing  that  these  departments  have  in  common  is  the 
fact  that  each  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  assist  other  de- 
partments in  putting  on  their  programs.     The  manual  training 
people  are  called  upon  to  help  with  the  scenery,  the  art  classe 
can  help  with  decorating  the  stage,  and  the  domestic  science 
department  may  be  called  upon  to  make  costumes. 

All  three  departments  can  present  assemblies  taking  up  the 
vocational  side  of  their  activities.     The  applications  of  art  to 
modern  business  is  a  topic  that  will  furnish  an  abundance  of 
material. 

In  addition  to  this  the  art  department  can  put  on  a  progr? 
whose  major  purpose  is  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  art.  Re- 
productions of  master  pieces  may  be  brought  upon  the  stage  and 
shown  to  the  audience  or  lantern  slides  may  be  used.    Along  with 
this  it  is  necessary  to  provide  explanation  and  background.  A 
brief  account  of  the  life  of  the  artist  accompanied  by  appropriate 
music  and  followed  by  a  brief  interpretation  of  the  picture  will 
do  much  to  bring  the  audience  into  a  spirit  of  appreciation  which 
is  the  main  purpose  of  the  program. 
j'orelgn  Language  Department; 

In  connection  with  foreign  languages  their  is  a  great  deal 
of  material  available  but  it  is  very  similar  in  type  to  the  pro- 
rams  suggested  under  previous  heads.     There  are  available  for 
use  some  short  plays  on  topics  such  as  "Why  study  Latin".  Drama- 
tizations of  scenes  from  the  literature  of  the  language  are  always 
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possible  for  second  and  third  year  pupils*    Songs  in  their  native 
language  provide  an  interesting  feature  in  an  assembly  program. 
In  any  program  based  on  a  particular  foreign  language  it  is  poss- 
ible to  bring  in  interesting  facts  about  the  country  and  the 
customs  of  the  people. 

Sometimes  a  short  play  is  given  in  which  all  conversation 
is  carried  on  in  a  foreign  language.    At  one  time  I  saw  such  a 
play  given  in  Latin.    The  disadvantage  in  such  a  program  lies 
obviously  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  students  are  un- 
able to  understand  what  is  going  on.    Anything  that  is  taking 
place  on  the  stage  should  be  understandable  to  the  audience, 
"his  fact  very  definitely  limits  the  amount  of  foreign  language 
that  can  be  spoken  during  the  performance. 
Commercial  Department ; 

The  commercial  department  can  give  a  demonstration  of  a 
modern  business  office.    An  up-to-date  office  should  be  laid  out 
on  the  stage  with  as  much  equipment  and  office  machinery  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  and  fit  congruently  into  the  scene.     If  desirable 
a  certain  amount  of  dramatization  can  be  written  into  the  per- 
formance.   Preferably  all  acting  and  conversation  should  be  such 
that  it  fits  in  as  an  integral  part  of  a  usual  business  day. 

Speed  contests  in  typing  and  taking  shorthand  are  sometimes 
staged  before  an  assembly.    A  demonstration  of  this  type  can  be 
done  to  music  in  the  case  of  typewriting. 

A  vocational  program  can  be  shown  in  which  different  stu- 
dents prepare  and  present  papers  on  the  business  opportunities 
available  in  different  commercial  fields. 


Programs  Put  On  By  School  Clubs: 

The  fields  of  activities  of  school  clubs  forms  an  interest- 
ing source  of  assembly  material.    As  the  assembly  is  a  clearing 
house  for  all  school  activities  it  should  not  overlook  anything 
of  Interest  that  is  being  done  by  the  school  clubs.     It  gives  the 
individual  clubs  something  to  look  forward  to  and  to  work  for  as 
well  as  supplying  a  valuable  source  of  advertizing  for  new  mem- 
bers.    On  the  side  of  guidance  it  helps  students  to  more  wisely 
select  a  club  that  will  fit  in  with  their  interests. 

The  program  should  if  possible  be  a  culmination  of  a  long 
period  of  club  activity  rather  than  a  performance,  gotten  up  for 
the  occasion.    An  assembly  program  that  presents  an  exhibit  of  a 
complete  years  work  is  an  illustration  of  this  type.    Along  this 
line,  woodworking,  sewing,  and  art  clubs  could  present  specimens 
of  their  work  along  with  appropriate  explanations.     In  the  case 
of  a  musical  club  where  the  culmination  of  the  years  work  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  certain  proficiency  in  singing  or  the  use  of  in- 
struments, the  program  would  consist  of  a  demonstration  of  that 
proficiency. 

Not  all  clubs,  however,  find  it  very  easy  to  prepare  a  pro- 
gram to  put  on  in  an  assembly.    A  mathematics  club  is  an  illus- 
tration of  this  type.    For  this  kind  of  club,  a  general  club 
program,  in  which  a  number  of  different  clubs  are  allotted  a  cer- 
tain number  of  minutes  each  to  put  on  a  short  performance  often 
works  very  well.     In  one  such  program  in  a  Junior  high  schools- 
assembly  twenty  three  different  clubs  had  time  to  present  pro* 
grams. 
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All  such  programs  should  "be  carefully  supervised  by  some- 
one not  directly  interested  in  the  club  before  it  is  given  in 
public.    Too  often,  people  interested  in  one  type  of  activity 
take  it  for  granted  that  all  people  will  be  equally  interested. 
This  may  sometimes  result  in  a  very  dull  and  uninteresting  pro- 
gram.   No  assembly  should  be  permitted  just  for  the  sake  of 
giving  a  small  group  of  pupils  a  chance  to  present  their  work  in 
public.    Unless  the  program  is  something  of  general  interest  to 
the  whole  school  it  has  no  place  in  the  school  assembly.  This 
may  seem  to  be  a  rather  strong  statement  but  it  is  supported  by 
authorities.    G-alvin  &  Walker1give  as  one  of  the  criteria  for 
judging  an  assembly  program  the  following  statement:  "Do  per* 
formers  and  audience  recognize  the  assembly  as  successful  from 
the  viewpoint  of  their  interest  and  enjoyment?" 

"Spending  assembly  time  on  programs  that  do  not  contribute 
to  the  pupil  a  corresponding  return  on  his  time  invested  cannot 
be  justified."8 
Dramatics; 

The  field  of  dramatics  is  one  that  occupies  a  very  important 
position  in  the  assembly  programs  of  most  schools.    To  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  probably  the  majority  of  assemblies  make  use  of 
dramatics  in  presenting  their  programs.    Although  dramatics  has 
been  previously  mentioned  under  almost  every  head  it  is  too  im- 
portant not  to  be  taken  up  as  a  separate  item*    The  type  of  pro- 
grams that  come  under  this  head  are  plays  that  are  presented 
solely  as  dramatic  productions. 

 Most  schools,  at  least  once  a  year,  put  on  a  play  that  is 

i 
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developed  solely  for  the  sake  of  entertainment  or  money  raising. 
Most  of  these  plays  do  not  come  within  an  assembly  program  for 
two  reasons;  first,  because  they  are  too  long  for  an  assembly 
period  and  second,  because  they  are  designed  to  raise  money  and 
therefore  must  be  held  at  a  time  when  admission  can  be  charged. 
Such  plays,  those  used  solely  to  raise  money,  are  condemned  by 
some  writers.    N.E.  Reeidxhas  very  little  use  for  that  kind  of 
play  and  feels  that  there  is  only  one  good  type  of  dramatic  club. 
"The  honorary  club  that  grows  out  of  the  dramatic  class".  He 
would  largely  remove  dramatics  from  the  field  of  the  extra-cur- 
riculum.   On  the  other  hand  Galvin  and  Walker8 are  sufficiently 
interested  in  this  kind  of  play  to  devote  a  whole  chapter  to  de- 
vices for  advertizing  for  pay  performances  and  schemes  for  sell- 
ing tickets.    As  long  as  we  expect  pupils  to  raise  money  for  their 
own  activities  we  cannot  very  well  object  to  pay  performances. 

While  such  plays  as  this  do  not  as  a  rule  come  in  the  assembly 
^riod,  there  are  ways  by  which  parts  of  them  are  brought  in. 
In  two  high  schools  of  my  acquaintance,  previews  were  shown  in  a 
regular  assembly  the  week  before  the  pay  performance  was  to  take 
place.    These  previews  took  very  much  the  same  form  as  the  "coming 
attractions"  in  a  moving  picture  theatre.     It  consisted  of  cer- 
tain scenes  from  the  play  that  were  presented  with  the  intention 
of  stirring  up  interest  and  stimulating  the  sale  of  tickets. 

Aside  from  these  long  plays,  many  schools  have  dramatic  clubs 
that  develop  one  act  plays  to  be  shown  in  assemblies.    These  plays 
often  provide  the  most  interesting  type  of  assembly  programs. 
Not  only  are  such  programs  very  entertaining  but  they  have  a  real 

N.E.  Reeid:  Dramatic  Clubs:  Quarterly  Jour,  of  Speech  Ed.Feb.i926 
8  P. 51-60 
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value  in  the  school  program.     In  these  days  of  moving  pictures 
many  pupils  never  get  a  chance  outside  of  school  to  see  the  spoken 
drama.    Well  selected  plays  will  do  much  to  arouse  and  stimulate 
an  attitude  of  appreciation  for  the  better  type  of  entertainment. 

It  is  foolish  to  use  as  an  argument  against  having  plays  in 
the  assembly  period  the  fact  that  they  are  designed  primarily  to 
amuse  and  entertain  the  pupils.     In  the  life  of  every  person  a 
certain  amount  of  entertainment  and  recreation  is  necessary. 
Anything  that  the  school  can  do  to  raise  to  a  higher  level  the 
type  of  entertainment  that  the  pupils  can  enjoy  is  effort  well 
spent. 

Public  Speaking  &  Debating: 

This  type  of  assembly  program  is  one  that  is  very  much  used 
in  Junior  and  senior  high  schools.  The  most  important  contribu- 
tion that  public  speaking  can  make  is  the  training  that  it  gives 
the  pupils  in  the  ability  to  speak  easily  in  public  and  to  think 
clearly  when  facing  an  audience. 

Second  to  a  sermon  by  the  principal  or  a  faculty  member  this 
is  probably  the  simplest  assembly  device  by  which  certain  rules 
and  ideals  can  be  presented  to  the  school.     It  is  not  always  the 
most  effective  method,  however,  because  a  sermon  Is  a  sermon 
whether  it  be  delivered  by  a  pupil  or  a  principal  and  sermons  are 
apt  to  encounter  strong  sales  resistance.    Nevertheless,  it  is 
true  that  the  school  will  often  listen  to  a  talk  on  school  ideals 
from  a  pupil  when  they  would  not  be  interested  in  the  same  talk 
from  the  principal.    If  the  school  feels  that  the  pupil  is  merely 
acting  as  a  mouth  piece  of  the  principal,  the  principal  might  better 


be  speaking  himself  as  he  could  do  a  much  better  job,  but  if  the 
school  feels  that  the  ideas  expressed  come  directly  from  a  fellow 
pupil  they  are  more  likely  to  take  root  and  accomplish  something. 

I  have  seen  it  worked  out  in  one  high  school  to  ask  for  vol- 
unteers to  give  two  minute  assembly  talks  on  any  subject  that  they 
desired,    A  considerable  number  of  pupils  volunteered  and  the  plan 
worked  successfully  for  a  time.    However,  after  a  dozen  or  more 
assemblies,  there  were  no  more  pupils  who  were  willing  to  speak 
and  it  became  necessary  to  repeat.    The  plan  was  finally  abandoned 
rather  than  to  allow  a  certain  few  pupils  who  were  always  ready  to 
appear  in  public  to  monopolize  the  assemblies. 

An  imaginery  banquet,  at  which  one  student  who  presides  as 
toastmaster  calls  upon  others  to  give  after-dinner  speeches,  is  a 
less  formal  way  of  having  public  speaking.    McKown1 suggests  for 
one  assembly,  a  program  explaining  and  demonstrating  some  of  the 
principles  of  good  public  speaking  such  as  methods  of  delivery, 
gestures,  pitch  and  rate  of  talking,  enunciation,  and  pronuncia- 
tion.   Along  with  this  certain  pupils  might  give  a  demonstration 
of  impromptu  public  speaking,  each  being  handed  a  topic  as  he 
steps  on  to  the  platform. 

The  holding  of  prize  speaking  contests  is  one  way  of  stimu- 
lating interest  in  public  speaking.    One  difficulty  that  comes  up 
in  such  a  contest  is  the  subjective  quality  in  the  final  decision. 
Sometimes  the  audience  is  asked  to  vote  in  order  to  decide  the 
winner.    This  method  presents  the  difficulty  that  the  audience  is 
too  likely  to  be  swayed  by  factors  entirely  removed  from  the  ac- 

tual  presentation.    A  more  common  method  of  awarding  the  prize  Is 
x 
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through  the  decision  of  judges. 

Once  more  it  is  important  to  bring  up  the  question  of  inter- 
est of  the  audience.    No  pupil  should  be  permitted  to  use  a  whole 
school  to  practice  upon.    If  the  speech  does  not  contain  things 
that  are  worth  while  to  the  audience  it  should  not  be  permitted. 

Debating  is  a  form  of  public  speaking  that  involves  both  the 
prepared  and  the  impromptu  talks.     It  is  much  more  effective  as  a 
device  for  getting  ideas  across  to  the  school  than  for  one  person 
to  do  all  the  talking,  because  it  presents  both  sides  and  brings 
in  the  stimulation  of  contest.    Being  a  matching  of  wits  it  is  al- 
most certain  to  arouse  thought  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  Care 
must  be  used  in  debating  to  avoid  any  horse  play  or  rowdyism,  or 
discourtious  treatment  of  opponents.     It  should  be  an  attempt  to 
present  both  sides  to  the  audience  rather  than  an  effort  to  dis- 
credit an  opponent.     The  debates  should  do  much  to  cultivate  an 
attitude  of  toleration  among  the  pupils  and  to  develop  the  abil- 
ity to  see  both  sides  of  a  question. 

Programs  On  Special  Topics  Such  As  Safety,  Courtesy,  School  Spirit, 
etc: 

One  of  the  old  stand  bys  of  the  principal  dominated  assemblies 
was  the  lecture  on  subjects  of  proper  behavior,  in  which  acts  of 
misbehavior  were  condemned  and  in  which  all  pupils  were  exhorted 
to  be  good.     This  sermon  type  of  assembly  has  been  very  generally 
condemned  by  all  modern  writers  on  the  subject  and  many  progressive 
schools  have  been  eliminating  it  from  their  program.    The  impor- 
tance, however,  of  cultivating  in  the  pupils,  Ideals  of  good 
social  behavior,  is  so  great  that  no  good  method  of  getting  these 
results  should  be  overlooked.    Although  the  sermon  method  has  been 


discredited  there  are  ways  by  which  the  assembly  can  contribute 
toward  obtaining  these  results,     "The  extent  or  worth  of  ethical 
ideals  implanted  through  the  assembly  is  immeasurable."1 

The  indirect  method  of  getting  across  ethical  ideals  is  used 
considerably  and  usually  gets  a  better  response  than  the  direct 
method,    A  play,  illustrating  good  and  bad  manners,  will  often 
more  effectively  impress  the  pupils  than  any  number  of  sermons  on 
the  subject.    For  example,  the  acting  out  of  the  scene  between 
Jean  val  Jean  and  the  bishop  will  greatly  impress  the  pupils  with 
the  kindness  of  the  bishop.     I  once  saw  a  short  play  to  illus-  . 
trate  the  evils  of  gossip  put  on  in  a  high  school  assembly.  It 
started  by  a  perfectly  innocent  remark  being  passed  from  one  per- 
son to  another.     This  remark  was  passed  from  person  to  person  un- 
til finally  it  had  assumed  such  proportions  that  a  man  was  accused 
of  murder.     It  had  the  advantage  of  combining  a  very  humorous 
sketch  with  a  worth  while  lesson. 

This  type  of  assembly  program  that  is  designed  to  teach  a 
moral  should  not  come  too  often  and  as  a  general  rule  the  moral 
should  not  be  too  obvious.     If  the  pupils  once  get  the  idea  that 
they  are  being  preached  to,  whatever  the  method  may  be,  they  are 
apt  to  resent  it.     In  a  study  by  McKown8in  which  hundreds  of  pu- 
pils were  asked  what  kind  of  assembly  programs  they  disliked  most, 
the  second  most  frequently  disliked  program  was  on  "discourtesy". 
This  was  probably  due  to  an  overdose  of  the  subject  and  the  wrong 
way  of  presenting  it,  and  it  illustrates  a  danger  to  be  avoided. 
Perhaps  programs  on  courtesy  might  have  proved  less  unpopular 

than  programs  on  discourtesy.  
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The  holding  of  occasional  pep  meetings  to  stir  up  school 
spirit  have  a  definite  value  in  the  school  life.    Such  meetings 
frequently  come  before  important  athletic  contests  and  consist  of 
speeches  by  pupils,  cheers,  fight  talks,  and  perhaps  a  mock  cere- 
mony illustrating  a  victory  over  the  opposing  team.    Besides  these 
special  meetings  all  assemblies  should  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ing of  school  spirit.    One  principal  said  that  the  school  spirit 
in  his  high  school  fell  off  fifty  percent  during  a  half  year  when 
building  operations  made  the  holding  of  assemblies  an  impossibility. 
Musical  Programs: 

"Not  only  should  every  assembly  program  contain  good  music,  but 
there  should  also  be  a  number  of  programs  each  year  devoted  more 
or  less  entirely  to  It."1 

Probably  music  occupies  as  prominant  a  place  in  the  average 
high  school  assembly  as  any  other  phase  of  assembly  work.  One 
school  in  replying  to  the  questionnaire  said  that  their  assemblies 
consisted  of  "all  music  with  announcements".     One  reason  for  this 
popularity  is  the  fact  that  music  is  an  art  that  is  designed  solely 
for  entertainment.    With  the  exception  of  drills  and  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  mechanics  practically  everything  that  is  taught 
in  the  music  class  is  good  assembly  material.    Another  reason  is 
the  fact  that  a  music  program  can  be  put  on  with  very  little  prep- 
aration.   Most  schools  have  some  pupils  who  are  capable  of  pre- 
senting Instrumental  solos  without  any  help  from  a  teacher  and  us- 
ually there  are  some  who  can  sing  solos.    Besides  this  a  school 
can  always  fall  back  upon  group  singing  to  take  up  a  part  of  their 

program.  
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Group  singing  is  something  that  is  very  valuable  in  any 
assembly  program.     Particularly  if  the  program  is  long  and  the 
audience  begins  to  tire,  group  singing  will  provide  a  relaxation. 
One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  its  favor  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  one  of  the  very  few  ways  in  which  the  whole  audience  can  par- 
ticipate* 

A  program  portraying  the  life  of  a  great  composer  makes  a 
very  interesting  program  and  provides  an  opportunity  to  have  many 
selections  from  his  works  presented.    It  is  now  possible  to  ob- 
tain very  good  moving  picture  reels  that  show  scenes  from  their 
lives.     In  case  there  is  no  one  in  the  school  who  is  capable  of 
playing  the  music  satisfactorily,  victrola  records  can  be  used. 
If  possible,  however,  pupils  should  be  used  rather  than  a  victrola 
because  a  long  program  of  victrola  music  can  become  tiresome  and 
the  appearance  of  different  pupils  on  the  stage  always  provides 
interest. 

Other  subjects  of  interest  that  can  be  used  are  programs  on 
certain  types  of  music  such  as  folk  songs,  the  beginnings  of 
music,  the  songs  of  a  certain  nation,  modern  operas,  and  similar 
topics. 

A  music  recognition  game  is  something  that  enables  the  whole 
audience  to  take  part.     This  consists  of  the  playing  of  certain 
pieces  and  then  asking  the  audience  to  name  the  song.    Galvin  & 
Y/alker  suggest  a  variation  to  this  scheme  in  what  they  term  "A 
Musical  Romance."    The  characters  in  the  romance  are  names  taken 
from  well  known  songs  such  as  Annie  Laurie,  Juanita,  Old  Black 
Joe,  Robin  Adair,  and  other  songs.    The  places  are  names  such  as 
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In  Old  Madrid  and  Carry  Me  Back  To  Old  Virginny.    The  audience  is 
asked  to  fill  in  the  names  as  the  songs  are  played.    The  occas- 
Lonal  use  of  such  a  device  will  ordinarily  arouse  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  audience  because  it  enables  all  to 
take  part  instead  of  simply  sitting  and  listening  to  others. 

The  music  assembly  should  serve  a  valuable  purpose  by  creat- 
ing an  interest  in  and  developing  an  appreciation  for  good  music. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  present  the  type  of  music  that  is  not  only 
good  music  but  that  is  the  type  of  music  that  the  pupils  will  en- 
joy.    In  conducting  musical  programs  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  will  never  study  music  and  will 
never  be  able  to  play  any  instrument.     The  majority  of  them  will 
never  participate  in  music  in  any  way  except  as  listeners.  The 
purpose  of  the  music  assembly  should  be  to  train  good  listeners 
to  music  rather  than  good  musicians. 
Outside  Speakers; 

One  phase  of  assembly  activities  that  may  be  greatly  over- 
done is  that  of  employing  outside  speakers.    When  it  is  easy  to 
get  outside  speakers  that  are  good,  it  becomes  a  great  temptation 
to  use  them  in  all  assemblies  as  the  easiest  way  of  taking  care 
of  the  programs.     The  saving  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  sometimes  very  hard  to  get  good  speakers.     In  one  high 
school  the  principal  said  that  outside  speakers  were  obtained 
whenever  possible. 

xIn  a  questionnaire  sent  to  hundreds  of  pupils  in  Junior  and 

senior  high  schools  asking  them  the  question,  "What  do  you  not 

like  in  your  assembly  programs?",  by  far  the  most  frequently  stated 

dislike  was  the  outside  speaker.     Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  dis- 
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like  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  people  do  not  know  how  to 
speak  to  a  high  school  audience.    Just  "because  a  person  is  a 
brilliantly  accomplished  man  and  has  something  worth  while  to  con- 
tribute does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  has  the  knack  of  gettli.;; 
it  across  to  a  high  school  audience.    No  outside  speaker  should 
be  allowed  to  appear  in  the  assembly  unless  he  has  something  of 
very  definite  value  to  contribute  and  unless  he  knows  how  to  pre- 
sent it  before  high  school  pupils. 

Perhaps  the  most  severe  criticism  of  the  too  frequent  use  of 
outside  speakers  is  the  fact  that  it  deprives  the  pupils  of  the 
training  that  they  should  be  getting  in  carrying  out  their  own 
programs. 

Other  types  of  outside  talent,  such  as  musicians,  artists, 
gymnasts  and  so  forth  are  worth  bringing  in  occasionally.  The 
big  argument  in  favor  of  bringing  in  outsiders  is  the  fact  that 
they  help  to  link  up  the  life  of  the  school  with  the  outside 
world.    Practically  the  whole  school  program  is  centered  entirely 
within  the  walls  of  the  building.    An  occasional  injection  of 
outside  influence  should  serve  a  valuable  purpose  in  widening  the 
school  horizon. 
Moving  Pictures; 

The  subject  of  moving  pictures  in  the  schools  is  one  that  pro- 
vokes a  difference  of  opinion  and  some  opposition.  Nevertheless 
it  is  a  form  of  assembly  that  is  growing  in  popularity  as  more  and 
more  schools  are  becoming  equipped  with  moving  picture  machines. 
It  is  now  quite  easy  to  obtain  reels  at  a  very  reasonable  price  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects.    Many  of  these  subjects  are  educa- 


tional  such  as  science,  nature,  and  biography.     In  addition  to 
these  reels  can  be  obtained  that  are  purely  for  entertainment. 
These  reels  are  usually  comedies.     The  great  advantage  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  as  an  assembly  device  is  that  it  provides  a  very 
graphic  method  of  presentation  and  one  that  is  popular  among  the 
students. 

In  the  1927  Proceedings  of  the  N.E. A.xseveral  investigators 
found  that  moving  pictures  stimulated  reading  while  others  claimed 
that  it  offered  a  laizzez-faire  method  of  education  and  destroyed 
the  real  ability  for  concentrated  thinking.    However,  William  H. 
Johnson8in  discussing  moving  pictures  in  the  schools  comments, 
'Slides  and  films  if  properly  used  may  stimulate  interest  and 
facilitate  learning."    From  the  viewpoint  of  a  man  interested  in 
religious  education  we  have  the  following  statement.     "No  agency 
that  widens  the  range  of  man's  acquaintance,  and  the  interest  in 
nature's  processes,  and  laws,  and  the  condition,  problems,  and 
conduct  of  human  life,  as  the  motion  pictures  has  done,  can  be  re- 
garded as  negligible  in  the  field  of  morals."3 

Some  criticism  comes  from  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
spoken  drama.    To  some  of  them,  the  moving  picture  is  a  danger 
that  threatens  to  destroy  interest  in  dramatic  productions.  On 
this  point  Miss  Henlger4 speaks  very  strongly  in  an  article  dis- 
cussing its  effects  on  school  children.     She  claims  that  it  is 
very  harmful  to  children  and  poor  as  an  agent  of  instruction;  that 
the  movies  are  so  bad  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  improve 

them  but  instead  we  should  all  work  toward  a  restoration  of  the 
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si^oken  drama.     In  this  respect  there  is  a  danger  that  schools 
may  find  it  so  much  simpler  to  show  movies  than  it  is  to  work  up 
an  assembly  with  pupils  taking  part  that  they  will  neglect  having 
the  pupils  take  part.    This  condition  should  be  very  carefully 
avoided. 

Lehman  and  Witty1 feel  that  "Children  should  be  taught  in 
school  how  to  discriminate  analytically  between  pictures  since 
poor  pictures  continue  to  exist." 

When  we  consider  that  moving  pictures  are  becoming  more  and 
more  common  in  the  schools,  and  that  the  number  of  good  films 
available  are  increasing,  it  becomes  quite  obvious  that  the  mo- 
tion picture  is  a  factor  of  increasing  importance  in  assembly 
programs.     Through  the  movies  it  is  possible  to  present  many 
features  to  the  school  that  would  be  impossible  by  any  other  means 
When  we  consider  that  fact  along  with  its  popularity  with  the 
student  body,  there  seems  little  question  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  very  valuable  assembly  device. 
Radio  Programs: 

Just  recently  there  has  developed  an  organization  known  as 
"The  American  School  of  the  Air".8    This  organization  that  has  its 
headquarters  in  New  York  broadcasts  regular  programs  in  many  of 
the  school  subjects.     The  programs  have  the  disadvantage,  as  far 
as  school  use  is  concerned,  of  beginning  at  2.30  P.M.    This  auto- 
matically  eliminates  their  use  in  most  high  schools  in  the  East. 

4 
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Al though  there  is  no  reason  why  radio  programs  can  not  be 
very  valuable  in  a  school  program  it  seems  unnecessary  to  call 
an  assembly  in  order  to  listen  to  a  program.     If  radio  programs 
are  to  be  used  they  could  be  carried  on  more  easily  by  having  a 
loud  speaker  in  each  room. 


Chapter  IV 

Administration  of  the  Assembly  Program 

A  school  assembly  is  usually  a  gathering  of  the  whole  school 
into  one  room.    As  the  principal  is  the  only  school  officer  whose 
authority  extends  over  the  whole  school  it  is  only  natural  that 
he  should  take  charge  of  the  assembly.     It  can  well  be  said,  "As 
the  teacher  is  to  the  classroom,  so  is  the  principal  to  the  assem- 
bly".   In  over  half  of  the  schools  written  to  in  this  question- 
naire this  is  very  definitely  the  condition  that  exists.      xIn  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  to  Kansas  high  schools  it  was  found  that 
out  of  95  schools,  the  principal  arranged  the  program  himself  in 
53  cases  and  in  21  cases  he  was  chairman  of  a  faculty  committee 
that  arranged  the  assemblies.     It  has  its  advantages.    For  one 
thing,  if  the  principal  presides,  it  serves  to  bring  him  into 
closer  contact  with  the  pupils.     It  also  leaves  the  arranging  of 
the  programs  distinctly  in  the  hands  of  one  person.    This  should 
result  in  a  well  balanced  and  well  conducted  outline  of  programs 
if  the  principal  is  willing  to  put  sufficient  time  into  prepara- 
tion.   The  trouble  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  too  often 
the  principal  is  so  busy  that  he  does  not  take  sufficient  time 
to  prepare  a  program  and  the  assembly  may  take  the  form  of  just 
another  sermon  by  the  principal  hatched  up  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment • 

McKown8says,  "The  busy  principal  with  a  hundred  details  of 

administration  to  worry  him,  not  only  does  not  have  time  to  handle 

tfois  program,  but  with  his  other  responsibilities,  can  never 
x 

Evan  E.  Evans:  What  To  Do  With  the  High  School  Assembly:  School 
8  Review,  April  1923,  Vol  31,  P. 282 
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oe expert  enough  to  emphasize  fairly,  all  of  the  highly  special- 
ized activities  of  the  school".    One  great  falling  of  the  princi- 
pal controlled  assemblies  is  the  fact  that  they  are  not  democratic. 
The  pupils  and  teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  take  as  much  inter- 
est in  programs,  in  the  planning  of  which  they  have  no  part,  as 
they  would  if  they  had  a  definite  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

When  the  principal  finds  that  the  management  of  assemblies 
requires  more  time  than  he  is  able  to  give  to  it,  he  may  assign 
to  a  faculty  member  or  to  a  committee  of  the  faculty  some  of  the 
details  of  the  programs.    This  does  not  result  in  a  very  much 
different  condition  than  when  the  principal  handled  the  assemblies 
himself.     It  does  mean  a  slight  spreading  out  of  responsibilities 
which  may  result  in  a  broader  and  more  varied  type  of  program 
but  as  far  as  the  students  are  concerned  it  makes  very  little 
difference  except  that  a  faculty  member  presides  instead  of  the 
principal.     It  does  not  help  to  train  the  pupils  to  assume  the 
responsibility  themselves. 
Pupil  Committees: 

In  order  to  meet  this  purpose  of  training  the  pupils  to 
assume  responsibility  themselves  and  also  to  arouse  a  more 
active  interest  on  their  part,  some  schools  have  organized  the 
pupils  into  committees  to  take  the  responsibility  of  planning  the 
programs.    Out  of  the  84  schools  replying  to  the  questionnaire 
16  have  such  a  committee  and  3  have  a  joint  committee  of  pupils 
and  teachers.    Of  course  this  committee  is  under  the  supervision 
of  some  member  of  the  faculty  but  this  faculty  member  is  not  to 
dictate  his  ideas  but  is  merely  to  advise  and  counsel  the  pupils. 
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P.W.L.  Cox1!!!  speaking  of  this  supervision  calls  it  "Teacher  con- 
trol and  participation  but  not  domination."    He  adds  that  the 
faculty  should  not  direct  but  only  advise. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  this  committee  is  to  outline  a 
program  of  assemblies  for  a  long  period  in  advance.  Wagner8 
says,  "From  a  study  of  a  large  number  of  schools  it  has  been 
found  that  successful  programs  depend  upon  the  careful  planning 
for  the  whole  school  year". 

It  should  be  the  function  of  this  committee  to  assume  gen- 
eral responsibility  for  all  programs  but  not  to  do  all  of  the 
work.     This  committee  should  draw  up  general  rules  of  procedure 
in  assemblies  and  should  delegate  the  responsibility  for  individ- 
ual assemblies  to  classes  or  school  clubs  or  school  departments. 
Prom  then  on  they  would  act  in  a  supervisory  capacity.  They 
should  take  particular  responsibility  to  see  that  the  program  is 
of  the  desired  length  and  that  everything  is  prepared  to  run 
smoothly. 

It  seemed  worth  while  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  question- 
naires submitted  by  the  19  schools  that  have  such  student  com- 
mittees with  the  rest  of  the  schools.     Such  a  study,  it  was  thought, 
might  come  out  strongly  to  the  advantage  of  these  19  schools.  The 
result  was  disappointing  for  in  most  items  these  schools  came  out 
Just  about  the  same  as  the  others.    On  the  question  as  to  who  pre- 
sides at  assemblies  we  might  naturally  expect  that  the  answer 
would  be  a  pupil  in  each  case  since  the  pupils  prepare  the  pro- 
grams.   However,  4  schools  have  the  principal  presiding  and  5 
ve  a  combination  of  faculty  member  and  students  leaving  only 

10  out  of  the  19  in  which  the  pupils  always  preside.     This  is  a 
i 
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considerably higher  average  than  the  questionnaire  showed  but 

not  as  high  as  might  have  been  expected.    As  far  as  the  length 

of  time  taken  in  preparing  programs  is  concerned  these  schools 

are  no  different  from  the  rest  varying  from  one  week  to  half  a 

year.    The  only  other  difference  that  these  schools  seem  to  she 

is  in  the  length  of  the  assembly  programs.    On  the  whole  these 

19  schools  have  longer  periods  than  the  average  of  the  high  schools. 

any  of  the  19  have  periods  of  from  45-60  minutes  while  only  two 
fall  below  35  minutes.     It  seems  from  this  study  of  the  schools 
that  have  student  committees,  that  some  of  them  at  least  are  not 
making  full  advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities  that  they 
offer. 
Discipline: 

Another  feature  of  assembly  administration  is  the  matter  of 
discipline.     The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  the 
discipline  shall  be  formal  with  strict  rules  accompanied  by  pen- 
alties for  violating  them,  or  shall  the  discipline  be  informal 
with  no  other  rules  than  those  of  good  manners.    Probably  the 
most  noticeable  indication  of  which  method  is  used  is  the  matter 
of  talking.     In  the  questionnaire  two-thirds  of  the  schools  per- 
mit reasonable  conversation  before  or  between  acts  of  a  program. 

Most  authorities  today  believe  that  discipline  should  be 
made  as  natural  as  possible  and  that  rigid  and  arbitrary  rules 
should  usually  be  avoided.     Pupils  should  be  trained  to  conduct 
themselves  properly  in  the  same  way  that  grownups  are  expected 
to  conduct  themselves.    When  pupils  attend  meetings  outside  of 
school  they  are  not  bound  by  strict  rules  of  conduct.     If  the 
a 
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school  forbids  all  conversation  it  is  imposing  an  artificial 
condition  that  does  not  exist  outside  of  the  school.  Therefore 
most  modern  authorities  believe  in  informal  discipline  in  the 
assembly  that  is  governed  by  the  dictates  of  courtesy. 

Nevertheless,  pupils  do  need  to  be  trained  in  proper  assent 
bly  manners .     This  training  may  be  given  through  a  set  of  rules 
made  out  in  the  principalis  office.     A  much  better  way  than 
that  is  to  let  the  pupils  make  out  their  own  rules.     Home  room 
periods  may  be  used  as  a  good  time  to  have  discussions  of  as- 
sembly rules.     Sometimes  an  assembly  program  can  be  developed 
around  the  idea  of  assembly  conduct.     An  audience  is  seated  on 
the  stage  and  various  speakers  and  entertainers  appear  before 
them.     The  audience  gives  demonstrations  of  both  good  and  bad 
manners  in  the  reception  of  the  speakers. 
Techniques  in  Administration  of  the  Individual  Programs! 

The  project  of  socializing  the  administration  of  the  as- 
semblies is  only  partially  accomplished  by  the  work  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  committee.     If  this  committee  merely  assigns  the 
preparation  of  programs  to  teachers,  the  majority  of  the  respon- 
sibility will  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pupils  because 
the  major  part  of  the  work  of  putting  on  programs  takes  place 
after  the  matter  has  definitely  left  the  hands  of  the  main  com- 
mittee.    Here  is  where  the  largest  opportunity  for  pupil  ad- 
ministration lies. 

To  give  an  illustration  of  how  this  can  be  carried  out  by 
a  class  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  derive  the  maximum  social 
benefits  from  it,  we  will  take  the  case  of  a  history  class. 
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Suppose  that  the  class  is  planning  to  give  a  program  on  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

First,  the  matter  will  have  to  be  talked  over  by  the 
class  in  order  to  determine  what  type  of  a  program  is  to  be 
put  on. 

Second,  the  work  of  making  out  the  plan  of  the  program, 
including  the  writing  of  the  parts  and  the  stage  directions, 
has  to  be  taken  care  of.     This  is  apt  to  be  the  most  difficult 
cart  of  the  work  but  it  is  something  that  gives  every  pupil  a 
chance  to  take  part.     This  can  be  done  by  having  each  pupil  sub- 
mit samples  or  by  assigning  different  parts  to  each  pApil.  In 
doing  this  it  is  better  if  the  assigning  is  not  handled  too  ar- 
bitrarily by  the  teacher  but  is  done  in  consultation  with  the 
class . 

Next  comes  the  task  of  appointing  a  chairman  to  have  the 
responsibility  for  directing  the  program.     This  necessitates 
first  of  all  a  task  for  the  teacher  to  make  certain  that  the 
pupils  understand  the  importance  of  choosing  the  right  person 
for  chairman.     The  importance  of  choosing  a  good  executive  in- 
stead of  the  most  popular  pupil  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

The  next  Job  will  be  that  of  assigning  parts  and  appoint- 
ing committees.  The  teacher  is  usually  the  one  to  pick  the 
parts  and  the  committees  can  probably  be  best  chosen  by  the 
chairman  with  the  help  of  the  teacher.  This  is  usually  better 
than  going  to  the  trouble  of  having  each  committee  elected  by  a 
class  vote.  There  will  usually  be  committees  on  stage  decora- 
tions, properties,  costumes,  and  others  if  needed. 

Next  comes  the  work  of  carrying  through  the  rehearsals  and 


and  other  details  incident  to  the  preparation  of  the  assembly. 
The  work  of  the  chairman  in  this  respect  can  often  make  or 
break  the  assembly.     He  should  not  merely  be  someone  who  will 
do  as  he  is  told  but  he  should  be  able  to  take  a  responsibil- 
ity for  the  entire  working  out  of  the  program.     The  teacher 
must  do  her  part  in  helping  the  chairman  to  shoulder  this  re- 
sponsibility by  Working  through  him  as  far  as  possible  and  not 
going  over  his  head  when  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it. 

In  such  a  way  the  whole  assembly  program  becomes  a  co-op- 
erative project  in  which  all  of  the  pupils  are  able  to  have  a 
part. 
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Chapter  V 
Assembly  Halls  And  Equipment 

Not  long  ago  a  town  that  was  erecting  a  new  high  school 
building  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  whether  or  not  they 
should  build  an  assembly  hall.    With  this  question  in  mind  the 
echool  committee  started  an  investigation  of  the  schools  of 
greater  Boston  to  determine  how  much  the  assembly  were  being  used. 
The  result  of  the  investigation  showed  conclusively  that  the  halls 
were  not  being  used  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  time. 
The  result  was  that  they  had  a  very  strong  argument  against  an 
assembly  hall.    When  we  consider  the  expense  that  is  involved  in 
constructing  an  auditorium,  this  puts  it  very  definitely  up  to 
the  school  administrator  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  so  large 
a  sum  of  money.     It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  attempt  to 
arrive  at  some  conclusion  regarding  whether  or  not  the  construc- 
ting of  assembly  halls  in  high  school  buildings  is  justified. 

A  difficulty  that  was  met  with  in  making  this  study  was  the 
great  variation  in  the  costs  of  buildings  and  halls.     Since  the 
variation  was  so  great,  it  became  necessary  to  take  average  values 
and  particularly  accurate  figuring  as  to  cost  of  equipment  and 
other  costs  became  valueless.     The  basis  of  the  study  is  to  de- 
termine the  cost  of  the  assembly  hall  per  pupil,  period  of  use, 
and  to  compare  this  figure  with  a  similar  figure  for  the  remainder 
of  the  building.     In  other  words,  the  total  cost  of  construction 
and  equipment  is  divided  by  the  number  of  pupil  periods  per  week. 
 1For  the  purpose  of  comparison  a  figure  of  $360  per  rmnj.i 
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was  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  costs  for  high  school  construction. 
This  figure  was  obtained  from  a  study  that  was  made  in  California 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  high  school  buildings.    The  cost 
ranged  between  #200  and  #700  per  pupil.     These  figures  were  found 
to  compare  very  well  with  those  given  by  other  authors. 

In  computing  the  cost  of  constructing  auditoriums,  the  space 
allowed  for  each  pupil  is  6  square  feet  in  area  and  18  feet  in 
height  making  a  total  of  108  cubic  feet.     The  average  cost  of  con- 
struction is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  building  as  a  whole 
and  at  present  is  approximately  27  cents  per  cubic  foot.  This 
makes  a  total  cost  of  about  #30  per  pupil.    The  cost  of  equipping 
is  taking  as  #10  per  pupil.     This  gives  a  total  cost  of  #40  per 
pupil  capacity  which  is  much  lower  than  the  cost  of  most  halls. 
The  figure  can  be  considered  as  a  minimum  cost  as  it  leaves  very 
little  leeway  for  constructing  and  equipping  a  stage.    This  leaves 
a  cost  of  #320  per  pupil  for  the  remainder  of  the  building. 

A  further  assumption  is  that  this  building  and  assembly  hall 
is  for  a  high  school  that  has  a  thirty  period  week  and  that  the 
whole  school  meets  at  one  time  for  assembly. 

If  we  take  a  condition  that  sometimes  exists,  where  the 
assembly  hall  is  used  only  one  period  per  week  we  will  have  a 
unit  of  cost  of  #40  per  pupil  period.     TVie  remainder  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  used  29  periods  and  will  therefore  cost  only  #11  per 
pupil  period.     This  will  result  in  the  assembly  hall  being  over 
three  and  one  half  times  as  expensive  as  the  rest  of  the  building. 

Probably  the  maximum  possible  use  that  an  assembly  hall  can 
be  put  to  without  turning  it  into  a  study  hall  or  gymnasium  is  a 
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condition  in  which  each  pupil  is  in  the  hall  the  equivalent  of 
"our  periods  per  week.     This  does  not  mean  that  the  hall  will  be 

sed  only  four  periocts  out  of  the  thirty  for  in  some  activities 
^he  pupils  will  come  in  smaller  groups.     This  case  will  leave  a 
onit  cost  for  the  auditorium  of  #10  per  pupil  period.    The  re- 
mainder of  the  building  will  then  cost  #12  per  pupil  period  when 
we  divide  by  the  26  periods  that  is  left  for  each  pupil. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  study  is  using  a  much 
lower  auditorium  cost  than  is  usually  the  case.     This  means  that 
in  most  schools  the  cost  per  pupil  period  is  higher  than  is  shown 
iere.    Furthermore  very  few  high  schools  have  a  condition  where 
each  pupil  is  in  the  assembly  hall  as  much  as  four  periods  a  week 
out  of  thirty.     Consequently  it  seems  that  only  in  very  rare  cases 
is  the  cost  of  the  assembly  hall  per  unit  of  use  as  low  as  the 
cost  of  the  remainder  of  the  building  unless  the  hall  is  used  for 
other  purposes.    Even  if  the  cost  of  the  assembly  hall  is  reduc  i 
c.s  much  as  the  second  case  shows,  there  will  be  probably  hours 

hat  it  is  not  in  use.     If  use  can  be  made  of  it  during  those 
nours  the  expense  per  unit  of  use  will  be  further  reduced. 

One  use  that  some  assembly  halls  are  put  to  when  they  are  not 
Ln  use  for  assemblies  is  a  gymnasium.     In  smaller  schools  this  is 
clone  very  frequently  and  at  a  great  saving  in  cost.     This  necessi- 
tates movable  furniture  and  a  protection  for  the  walls,  lights  and 

bage.    Usually  a  netting  is  put  up  on  all  sides  and  over  the 
top  to  give  this  protection.     This  method  has  a  great  disadvan- 
tage on  account  of  the  necessity  of  moving  chairs  everytime  the 
room  is  changed  from  an  assembly  hall  to  a  gymnasium  or  the  re- 
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rse.     In  case  basketball  Is  played  a  movable  backboard  is 
cessary  in  order  not  to  obstruct  the  stage.     In  the  Day  Junio. 
High  School  in  Newtonville,  the  gymnasium  is  the  rear  part  of  t 

sembly  hall.     If  necessary  chairs  can  be  placed  in  the  gymnasl 
thereby  greatly  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  hall. 

Another  solution  that  is  not  very  satisfactory  is  that  of 
iaing  the  auditorium  as  a  study  hall.     The  principal  complaint  is 
that  the  assembly  chair  is  not  ordinarily  designed  to  give  the 

upil  any  place  to  write.     It  is  possible  to  have  chairs  that 
are  equipped  with  adjustable  arms  but  these  chairs  make  neither 
good  desks  or  good  auditorium  furniture.    Probably  the  best  so- 
lution is  a  small  desk  that  folds  under  the  seat  in  front  when 
an  assembly  is  in  session.     This  plan  is  in  use  in  the  Mechanics 
Arts  High  School  in  Boston.     Such  a  scheme  makes  it  possible  to 
3ep  the  hall  in  use  all  of  the  time. 

In  conclusion  it  would  seem  that  every  superintendent  shou . 
consider  very  carefully  before  having  an  auditorium  built  whether 
or  not  the  use  will  justify  the  expense.     If  the  school  is  large 
enough  and  will  have  sufficient  activities  to  keep  the  hall  in 
use  most  of  the  time,  a  straight  auditorium  is  justifiable.  If 

le  hall  will  only  be  used  a  small  percentage  of  the  time  for 
assemblies,  it  should  be  so  designed  that  it  can  be  used  for 
other  purposes  as  well. 


Chapter  VI 
Summary 

The  high  school  assembly  is  "becoming  more  and  more  an  educa- 
tive rather  than  an  administrative  device.     This  transition  has 

reatly  complicated  the  problem  of  organizing  and  preparing  pro- 
grams.    The  result  is  that  a  modern  assembly  program  requires  a 
lot  of  time  and  labor  on  the  part  of  both  faculty  and  students, 
besides  this  a  tremendous  amount  of  expense  is  involved  in  the 
construction  and  care  of  auditoriums. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  chapter  five  that  an  assembly  hall  costs 
forty  dollars  per  pupil  capacity  at  the  least.     This  amounts  to 
approximately  ten  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  building.  T1  e 
when  we  consider  that  the  halls  are  actually  being  used  to  capacity 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  time,  the  cost  for  the  amount  of 
use  that  it  receives  is  very  high.    The  question  that  naturally 
arises  is  whether  or  not  such  expenditures  can  be  justified. 

On  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question  chapter  one  lists 
sixteen  purposes  that  well  directed  assembly  programs  should 
accomplish: 

1.  To  Unify  the  School 

2.  Guidance  and  Exploration 

3.  To  Widen  Interests 

4.  To  Develop  the  Aesthetic  Sense 

5.  To  Teach  Worthy  Use  of  Leisure 

6.  To  Develop  Correct  Public  Opinion 

7.  To  Develop  Correct  Audience  Habits 


r 


8.  To  Develop  Self-Expression 

9.  To  Capitalize  School  or  Individual  Achievement 

10.  To  Develop  Student  Initiative 

11.  To  Instill  Correct  Ideals 

12.  To  Properly  Celebrate  Holidays 

13.  To  Bring  Outside  Talent  to  the  School 

14.  To  Motivate  and  Supplement  Classwork 

15.  To  Arouse  Enthusiasm  in  School  Clubs 

16.  To  Bring  the  Principal  into  Closer  Contact  with  his  School 
Through  the  questionnaire  it  became  evident  that  many  schools 

are  not  fully  realizing  the  possibilities  that  exist  in  the  high 
3chool  assembly.    Only  a  minority  of  the  schools  have  the  pupils 
folding  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  assembly  programs. 
Less  than  half  of  the  schools  have  pupil  chairman  presiding  at 
3ven  part  of  the  program  and  only  a  quarter  of  the  schools  alway  s 
nave  a  pupil  presiding. 

To  accomplish  its  full  purpose,  the  assembly  should  not  only 
be  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  audience  but  should  also 
involve  pupil  planning,  pupil  directing,  and  pupil  performing. 
Unless  an  assembly  does  this  the  principal  should  question  ser- 
iously whether  or  not  he  is  giving  a  good  account  of  the  money 
that  has  been  spent  on  an  auditorium. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  use  a  hall  as  an  auditorium  more  than 
a  small  proportion  of  the  time,  the  hall  should  be  designed  so 
that  it  can  be  used  for  other  purposes.     Its  use  as  a  study  hall 
or  as  a  gymnasium  are  two  functions  that  it  can  be  made  to  fill. 
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